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LITERATURE. 


Stories from Browning. By Frederick May 
Holland. With an Introduction by Mrz. 
Sutherland Orr. (George Bell & Sons.) 


In this book the physical element, the speech 
and action of the characters, is given by Mr. 
Holland under the title of Stories from 
Browning ; while Mrs. Orr, in her Introduc- 
tion, presents us with a comprehensive essay 
on the spiritual element and psychology of 
the poems treated by Mr. Holland. The 
work of the critic is, moreover, curtailed, if 
not rendered unnecessary, by the skilful and 
graceful way in which Mrs. Orr has indicated 
at once the difficulties of Mr. Holland’s task 
and the success with which they are met. 

In his choice of material, there is probably 
no doubt that Mr. Holland has been thoroughly 
judicious. His treatment of “The Ring and 
the Book” gives usa story which, read by 
any intelligent person who had never even 
heard Browning’s name, would yet interest 
him on its own merits, and go far towards 
making him wish to read the poem itself. 
Anyone who knows the poem will, on read- 
ing Mr. Holland’s version, appreciate the 
manner in which, taking it as a whole, he 
has given due value to the various capacities 
of each of the secondary speakers in the 
poem for finding out the truth from the action 
of the principals concerned. Leaving these 
latter aside for the moment, the two lawyers 
are touched off concisely and well, though one 
may doubt the use of overloading the sketch 
of Bottinius with the Jewish legend of Peter, 
James, and Judas. The treatment of both 
Pompilia and Caponsacchi is also good; it 
was no easy task to retain the fine local and 
historical flavour of the original while giving 
us the essentials of what Browning wished us 
to see in the “warrior priest ’’ and the girl 
wife. Mr. Holland has achieved this, and 
his sketch of Caponsacchi should make any 
reader ignorant of the poem feel that that 
tketch is inspired by one of the noblest 
creations of dramatic art. Mr. Holland has 

given us asuccinct and able word portrait 
of the Pope, in which not the least merit is 
that even to students of Browning it will be 
useful as an interpretation, read, as it should 

» in conjunction with Mrs, Orr’s pregnant 
observations at pp. xxxiii., xxxiv., of the 
Introduction. The description of Guido in 
his final impersonation is less happy. Mr. 
Holland has missed giving the motive which 
surely governs Guido’s final struggle to escape 

1s doom. In Caponsacchi and Pompilia, 
Browning has shown his power to portray 
the highest possibilities in man and woman, 





necessarily hampered and blighted by malig- | 


nant fate and the exigencies of a corrupt 
religion ; in Guido, he has given us a more 
striking proof still of his power, by painting 
the complex workings of a nature thoroughly 
debased. Favoured by his birth, having fair 
chances in the Catholic Church, Guido is 
shown to us as choosing, short-sightedly ever, 
the path which leads from self-indulgence to 
trickery, from trickery to violence, from 
violence to crime. It is the history of a 
criminal from beginning to end; but the 
triumph of skill is in Browning’s delineation 
of Guido’s final agony. Never, until the last 
moment, does he lose his head; the whole of 
the long tirade, which Mr. Holland calls 
“screaming and foaming,” is a calculated 
effort to shock his confessors into obtaining 
his reprieve on the ground of his impenitence. 
Through life he has played a crafty or 
desperate game, and his cunning is true to 
him until the last; and the picture of the 
sudden revulsion of abject fear, when all hope 
is cut from beneath his feet, is a masterpiece 
of insight, proving that only the genius 
which rises to the knowledge of the highest 
can plunge to the knowledge of the lowest of 
human phenomena. 

Mr. Holland’s rendering of the story of 
Sordello has been fully discussed by Mrs. Orr 
in her Introduction ; and she has, in addition, 
given us a valuable treatise, though in a short 
space, on the poem itself. Still, it is only 
fair to say, in addition, that, while now for 
the first time the story of Sordello is told in 
a manner which “ any school-boy ” may under- 
stand, only by reading the poem itself can 
we learn how true is Mrs. Orr’s delineation of 
its psychological features, and how skilfully 
Mr. Holland has unravelled the tangled skein 
of its narrative. 

“The Adventures of Balaustion,” too, call 
for the less criticism in that Mrs. Orr has given 
us nearly four pages of terse comment and 
remark on the characters of Aristophanes and 
Euripides as acting on each other and on the 
less clearly defined character of Balaustion. 
Mr. Holland has dealt with that part of his 
story which treats “ Aristophanes’ Apology ” 
in a pleasant vein, which will help the un- 
initiated many to a fair idea not only of the 
gradual development of the Greek Drama, 
and the extraordinary hold it took on the 
popular mind of the time, but also of the pro- 
gressive movement in both dramatic and 
plastic art, which even among a people so 
artistically open-minded as the Greeks found 
the opposition fated to meet progress in all 
ages. 

Of the stories from the five true dramas 
which Mr. Holland has selected (“ Strafford,”’ 
‘* The Return of the Druses,’”’ ‘The Blot in 
the ’Scutcheon,” ‘ Luria,” and “ Colombe’s 
Birthday ”’), little can be said that has not 
been weil said by Mrs. Orr. They give, upon 
the whole, a correct prose narrative of plays 
in which the story, so far as plot and incident 
go, is too simple for effective prose treatment ; 
while the mental drama and perpetual inter- 
action of the various characters can only be 
found in the plays themselves. In “ Strafford” 
even the historical setting seems mainly to 
frame a picture of love and friendship, power- 
fully and richly painted ; but here it is true 
that those emotions gain much in dramatic 
interest from the influence they had in deter- 





mining the political or patriotic action of the 
chief personages concerned. 

“Pippa Passes” loses more than any of 
the others by being made into a story. 
Nearly a fourth of it is already written in 
Browning’s own racy and emphatic prose, and 
will not bear paraphrase ; the verse is vigor- 
ous, passionate, or melodious according to 
the exigencies of each scene, and always clear 
as day. Though Mr. Holland has done the 
best possible within the limits of his own 
plan, the very courage of his effort shows 
more clearly the difficulties in his way. 

Taking the stories as a whole, then, Mr. 
Holland has done a difficult piece of work 
with fair success. But, in his effort to be 
concise, and at the same time to adhere as 
closely as possible to the phrasing of the 
original, he sometimes renders the poet’s 
meaning obscure or dubious through clipping 
a metaphor or simile so as almost to make 
nonsense of it. Thus (p. 51), Luria is made 
to say, “ You, lady, have black Italian eyes 
that have often seemed inclined to remove the 
barrier which Florence says that God builds 
up between us.” Compare the original (vol. v., 
p. 88, ed. 1868) :— 

"© You, Lady—you have black Italian eyes ! 

I would be generous if I might . . . oh, yes-— 

For I remember how so oft you see 

Inclined at heart to break the barrier down 

Which Florence finds God built between us both.” 
At p. 54, Puccio, according to Mr. Holland, 
says :—“I wish only to be a tool in your 
right hand, that your glorious heart may make 
mine beat doubly fast.” In the play, Puccio 
says (vol, v., pp. 104, 105) :-— 

**T am yours now,—a tool your right-hand wields! 

God's love, that I should live, the man I am, 

On orders, warrants, patents, and the like, 

As if there were no glowing eye in the world, 

To glance straight inspiration to my brain, 

No glorious heart to give mine twice the beats !” 


At p. 59, in the story of Balaustion’s adven- 
tures, Mr. Holland says: “As he (Apollo) 
speaks, Death appears to claim Alkestis, and 
there is a fierce dialogue between this heap 
of blackness and the shining god.” This 
rendering does but obscure Browning’s grand 
and simple description of the two deities, in 
which he compares Death to an eagle who, in 
his swoop after the quarry, is caught and 
wedged in a chasm, and Apollo to a lion, 
“cuarder of the gorge,” confronting him 
(see ‘‘ Balaustion’s Adventure,” p. 25, ed, 
1872). 

At p. 61 Mr. Holland makes Balaustion 
say of the hero typified by Herakles :— 
‘*So he goes on rejoicing in his strength, for 
this is a true sign of likeness to the that 
the hero blossoms into even fuller ness at 
what he does for mankind. And when he 
suffers so much for men that the blossom of joy 
turns to sorrow, it has only become a seed, 
which drops into the ground and springs up 
once more to rejoice in doing good.” 


This is a rather loosely worded version of the 
simile used by Browning. The original 
passage is too long to quote, bat should be 
read (“ Balaustion,” pp. 121, 122, ed. 1872). 
At p. 62, Balaustion, imagining how an 
ideal poet would construct a new drama of 
Admetos and Alkestis, is made to say :— 
‘Such a poet would say Apollo taught Admetus 
not only to yoke lions and wild boars to the car 
in which he comes to win Alkestis, but also to 
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subdue his own lust and greed. 

admires thisso much that she peysuades Apollo 

» i Ay her the privilege of dying for her 
usband.” 


The original runs, in substance, thus :—Not 
only did Apollo tame wild beasts with his 
- music, so that flocks and herds were saved 
from wrong and fright, but he so effectually 
tamed many a lust and greed in Admetos’ 
heart, 
“That, in the plenitude of youth and power, 

Admetos vowed himself to rule thenceforth 

In Pherai solely for his people’s sake, 

Subduing to such end each lust and greed 

That dominates the natural charity.” 


And Alkestis, seeing him thus become a true 
ruler of himself and men, asks the boon of 
dying, to save a life so necessary for the 
people’s good and the glory of Zeus. 

Compare also (p. 63) Mr. Holland’s phrase, 
“the pensive queen o’ the Night . . . sends 
Alcestis back . .. saying the gods cannot 
suffer Admetos fo possess all his wife's life as 
well as his own”? with the original (“ Balaus- 
tion,” pp. 165, 166), where Koré says, in sub- 
stance, to Alkestis, “ By dying for your hus- 
band, you have left with him your soul to 
make him doubly strong ”— 


** Two souls in one were formidable odds, 
Admetos must not be himself and you.” 


The gods, that is, will not allow the force of 
two souls to be concentrated into one, lest 
men lose the benefit of the need to strive with 
their own weaknesses. 

There are a few slips in phrase, probably 
typographical, such as, p. 68, “A lark em- 


His wife 


bowered in its crystal song,’’ instead of 


“ emballed ;” p. 223, “ I should think it best 
to warn the Emperor” instead of ‘ waive.” 
The whole of this page (223) would gain by 
being recast, for the passage in the play is 
plain enough, while as much cannot at present 
be said for the prose version at this point. 
Mrs. Orr’s Introduction to the Tales has 
been already mentioned as containing valuable 
criticism on Mr. Holland’s treatment of 
them. Her essay is of value, however, 
both to present and future students of Brown- 
ing, on the quite independent ground that 
it gives a pregnant and thoughtful study 
of the heart of the mystery hidden in 
most of the poems or plays, stories from 
which form the bulk of the book—a 
study the more valuable as the outcome of a 
mind peculiarly open to the influence of 
Browning’s genius, and pre-eminently qualified 
by intimate knowledge of his works to in- 
terpret them with force and clearness. One 
remark, however, of a critical sort seems 
necessary here. Many people may be some- 
what puzzled by Mrs. Orr’s apparently classing 
“ Sordello,” the two Greek poems, and “ Pippa 
Passes” in one group of ‘argumentative 
poems.” The phrase seems to be applied to 
poems which “serve to illustrate an idea 
deeply rooted in Mr. Browning’s mind.” 
This is true of such a large majority of his 
work that it is to be hoped students of 
Browning will at some future time learn from 
Mrs. Orr what gives the poems in question 
their special quality of * argumentativeness,” 
The clearness and insight which in general 
characterise Mrs. Orr’s essay render any 
obscurity or uncertainty of expression the 
more regrettable. J. T. Netriesure, 


Soliloquies in Song. By Alfred Austin. 
(Macmillan.) 


Unver this somewhat portentous title, Mr. 
Austin has collected his occasional and fugitive 
verse of the past few years, and the result is 
a volume of pretty and generally unpreten- 
tious poetry. It is characteristic of Mr. 
Austin’s verse, as with most of our poets of 
to-day, that, in those effusions where his aim 
is modest and well within the range of 
common experience, the artistic success is 
most decided. In a graceful prelude he 
strikes the key-note to what is excellent in the 
present volume, and accurately ascribes to 
their true sources the tenderness and truth of 
his lyrics :— 
“Tf e’er in my verse lurks tender thought, 

*Twas borrowed from cushat or blackbird’s 

throat ; 
If sweetness any, ‘twas culled or caught 

From boughs that blossom and clouds that float, 
‘* No rare exotics nor forced are these ; 

They budded in darkness and throve in storm ; 

They learned their colour from rain and breeze, 


And from sun and season they took their 
form.” 


Where his subject is unambitious in itself, his 
song is simple and unaffected in form, and 
circumspect and natural in diction; he is 
never guilty of diffuseness, and, having sung, 
does not mar his theme by a senseless fugal 
iteration of debilitating sound. Thus, in 
“Brother Benedict”? and “Ave Maria” he 
has versified two ecclesiastical legends that 
are simple to baldness in their outlines; and 
these are treated in the only fashion admissible, 
unadorned by rhetorical graces and un- 
burdened by speculative flourishes, agnostic 
or other. In the former poem the execution 
is excellent, and the legend, both on account 
of its inherent charm and its present form, 
might have gained the approbation of Southey. 
“ A Farmhouse Dirge” and ‘ Grandmother’s 
Teaching ” are also two poems which, within 
their limited compass, are fresh and spon- 
taneous in utterance. In the first of these, 
the grief of the farmer’s wife for the loss of 
her daughter is humorously and forcibly 
contrasted with her strong sense of the weight 
of domestic duties. There is much truth 
displayed, and a sound moral inculcated, in 
this sketch of sorrow prevented from de- 
generating into puling sentiment by the mere 
necessity of labour. A good example of Mr. 
Austin’s lighter lyric manner is a poem 
entitled “‘ Primroses,” in which he addresses 
those pet flowers of poetry in some verses of 
very pretty fancy :— 
‘* First you come by ones and ones, 

Lastly in battalions, 

Skirmish along hedge and bank, 

Turn old Winter’s wavering flank, 

Round his flying footsteps hover, 

Seize on hollow, ridge, and cover, 

Leave nor slope nor hill unharried, 

Till, his snowy trenches carried, 

O’er his sepulchre you laugh, 

Winter’s joyous epitaph.” 

It is when Mr. Austin leaves the more 
familiar tracks, when the plains are forsaken 
and the aérial heights attempted, when, 
in short, he celebrates great occasions or 
commemorates his visits to historic sites, 
that disappointment is felt and a feeling of 
the consciousness of effort is discernible in 
his poetry. In the stanzas “ At his Grave,” 
. written after the death of Lord Beaconsfield, 





a lack of imaginative insight, and an altogether 
inadequate expression of emotion, are con- 
spicuous. Greater opportunity for great verse 
could hardly be desired by the poet of politics, 
but Mr. Austin scarcely rises to the occasion 
in these meagre elegiacs. Again, in the poem 
“ At Vaucluse,” the poet seems neither to 
have experienced the guidance and influence 
of the genius loci nor to have imbibed the 
aromatic odours of the Petrarchian laurels. 
He fails, it seems to me, to exhibit that mar- 
vellous imaginative force which enables the 
writer to identify himself so absolutely with 
the subject of his contemplation that he re- 
vivifies the past, and his poem is informed 
with the genius he invokes. 

In conclusion, the following impressive 
sonnet, although a little grandiose, may be 
given as a fair specimen of Mr. Austin’s 
graver style :-— 


SA SLEEPLESS NIGHT. 
* Within the hollow silence of the night 
I lay awake and listened. I could hear 
Planet with punctual planet chiming clear, 

And unto star star cadencing aright, 

Nor these alone : cloistered from deafening sight, 
All things that are made music to my ear : 
Hushed words, dumb caves, and many asound- 

less mere, 

With Arctic mains in rigid sleep locked tight. 

But ever with this chant from shore and sea, 
From singing constellation, humming thought, 

And life through time’s stops blowing variously, 
A melancholy undertone was wrought ; 

And from its boundless prison-house I caught 

The awful wail of lone Eternity.” 


J. ARTHUR BLAIKIE. 








A Guide to Modern English History. By 
W. Cory. Part II., 1830-35. (Kegan 
Paul, Trench & Co.) 


Tue second part of Mr. Cory’s work will 
enhance the reputation that he gained by 
the earlier volume, which dealt with the first 
fifteen years of the great peace. The reader 
will find in it the same sturdy common-sense, 
the same keenness of observation, the same 
freshness of thought; while the larger space 
which the author has allowed himself gives 
him room to display his powers to greater 
advantage than before. His incisive way of 
putting what he has to say will stimulate the 
flagging attention now as formerly. Those 
who need to be attracted to read history at 
all may think that they have every reason to 
be satisfied when they come across the passage 
in which Mr. Cory describes the treatment of 
the Bristol rioters :— 


‘*A yeteran Radical, who, in his cups, was 
ruffianly, but at other times respectable, was 
abundantly proved to have spent the two days 
in frantic abuse of bishops and vain entreaties 
for the destruction of churches; his weapon was 
an umbrella, which he used only to give em- 
phasis to his swearing. As he was a moneyed 
man, .. . he was treated as a ringleader an 

hanged ” (p. 191). 

Hundreds of passages of this kind, however: 
do not go far to constitute an historian, and 
it is therefore only fair to add another which 
will show Mr. Cory at his best. That best is, 
perhaps, his recognition of the force given by 
the widest possible enlargement of the suf- 
frage when those who obtain the right of 
voting can be brought to co-operate heartily 
with persons of wider culture and larger 





experience. ‘‘ Virtuous and refined men,” he 
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writes of the Boards of Guardians constituted 
by the new Poor Law, 


“heretofore prevented by bashfulness and 

overty from shining in London, were drawn 
into the regular promotion of thrift and industry, 
into patient, gentle, and cheerful co-operation 
with yeomen and shop-keepers. Farmers who 
had been wont to talk with farmers only, and 
seldom even with them, found, in their fort- 
nightly visits to their market town, opportunities 
of comparing notes about human pains and 
doubts with men less tempted than themselves 
to the indulgence of prejudices. The Board was, 
to country people, a school of measured speech 
and sober decision. A parson got to know his 
flock better if he talked over cases with lay 
brethren. A game-preserving magistrate, in 
examining the applications for relief, studied 
the lives of cottagers through the questioning of 
housewives; for poor women, as well as men, 
came before the Board” (p. 428). 


There is plenty of writing of this sort, and it 
is sure to be appreciated by readers weary of 
the commonplaces of political discussion. 
Unfortunately, however, to write a guide to 
history which shall be entirely satisfactory 
demands powers which Mr. Cory does not 
possess. It is not merely that he is frequently 
led into exaggeration by his anxiety to make 
a telling point, but that he throws his own 
personality too much into his writing to reach 
that dramatic indifference which is necessary 
ina guide. Ifa subject pleases him, he can 
write well and carefully about it. If it does 
not please him, he can descend into positive 
blunders. Mr. Cory dislikes Dissenters ex- 
tremely, and he therefore does not care to 
know more about them than hecan help. He 
states boldly that the Puritans of earlier times 
“were not shocked by anything in the office 
of matrimony, in the ring touched by the 
clergyman before the man puts it upon the 
woman’s finger” (p. 524); and he thinks 
(p. 529) that Dissenting ministers now act as 
registrars when they celebrate marriages in 
their own chapels. 

It is not, however, liability to error which 
is Mr. Cory’s principal fault. He does not 
seem able to regard a complicated subject as 
awhole. In his account of the Reform Bill, 
for instance, he gives such prominence to his 
own special wish for the formation of electoral 
districts as to lead away the reader’s mind 
from the reception of a true impression of the 
Bill itself. What he says of each point as it 
comes before him is always worth listening to, 
but the ignorant will hardly feel themselves 
guided to a knowledge of the relationship 
between one point and another. Still worse is 
the result when he goes beyond his own period. 
In past English history, and in foreign history, 
he is often hopelessly at sea. He says that 
“the hearsay carried by mendicants and 
monks” is ‘* the stuff out of which mediaeval 
history is woven;” and he talks of the 
Septennial Act as if it had been passed in 
the reign of William and Mary. Of his 
capacity to teach the student what to think 
of the great French Revolution the following 
passage will suffice. “ It is true,’”’ he says, 


“‘that the monarchy of France broke down in 
1792, when a phlegmatic and undignified 
monarch, having been allowed by his advisers 
to greet a mob with hypocritical embraces, was 
deserted by the greater part of the well-born 
and enlightened families ” (p. 128). 





Ordinary students of French history have 
hitherto been under the impression that, 
however well-born these families may have 
been, they were not very enlightened; and 
they will be curious to know by what argu- 
ments Mr. Cory proposes to justify the con- 
trary opinion. 

On the whole, his work may be said to be 
not very well calculated to guide those who 
do not know a good deal of the way already, 
but to be admirably fitted to enable those 
who do to test those opinions which they 
have sometimes too hastily formed. It re- 
sembles those teas which are used to strengthen 
or flavour others, but which nobody thinks of 
drinking in their natural state. 

Samus R. GaRpriver. 








The Roxburghe Ballads. Edited, with Special 
Introduction and Notes, by the Rev. J. W. 
Ebsworth, with his Copies of all the 
Original Wood-cuts. Vol. IV., Part 1. 
(Hertford: Austin.) 


Now that the long winter evenings are at 
hand, readers of an old-fashioned turn will 
welcome another of these Ballad Society 
volumes. This time its orange-tawny appro- 
priately covers a store of antipapal verses of 
the days of the “‘ brisk boys” of Shaftesbury. 
Two hundred years since, the Popish Plot was 
a serious matter. Then these innocuous curi- 
osities were full of explosive matter, each 
ready to contribute its fizz and bang at the 
bonfire-question of the day. Now we can 
safely handle the cases of the burnt-out 
Roman candles. We are in no danger of 
Tyburn, nor of the amenities suggestively, 
if rudely, portrayed in these heading-(and 
hanging-)cuts—not even if we call the plot 
a‘“‘sham.” We turn the pages complacently ; 
their ghastly adornments are a grim but con- 
ventional presentment of passed-away horrors. 
“That skull had a tongue in it, and could 
speak once.” Doubtless; but the question 
now is what is the tune of the ballad below. 

Mr. Ebsworth can tell us, if anybody can. 
Does he not here demonstrate that “ Ail 
Trades” = “ Sir Simon the King”? And 
he indulges as of old in many a frisk and 
gambol, taking head-line, appropriate motto, 
sly innuendo, and covert allusion. So brisk 
is he that we are fain to ask now and 
then with Benedick, “In what key shall a 
man take him to go in the song?” His 
transitions are apt to be puzzlingly abrupt, 
sometimes snatching at “‘ a grace beyond the 
reach of art,” and missing it. For it must 
be admitted that a false or jarring note is 
occasionally heard. He starts with the 
pleasant invitation to “get free from all the 
ills that bore us;” yet he twice recalls the 
Bradlaugh incident, of odious memory. 
Then we have a quiz on “ El Hakim and his 
wine-cellar ;” a fling at “one Bishop Fraser, 
of Manchester,” coming oddly from so fierce 
a denouncer of the contemners of Church 
polity and Church officers ; and a gratuitous 
attack on British Museum readers as a 
“London mob, coarse-handed and coarse- 
minded, too often indulging in petty larceny, 
requiring to be closely watched and re- 
primanded.” He elsewhere styles them a 
“mixed multitude’”—though he would not 
have them a// ballad-editors, surely ! 


Leaving these modern irrelevancies—fewer 
in this book than of old—what shall we say to 
his minimising treatment of the Seven Bishops 
as little better than right reverend humbugs ? 
His estimate of their danger is far too 
cavalier, in the modern meaning of the word ; 
and, though he has just before (by implica- 
tion) called them “jugglers,” he takes them 
one by one, with a good word for each, to the 
number of five, and then hastily finishes the 
reckoning with “the rest were respectable.” 

There is a sprinkling of non-political ballads 

in the volume. The amatory specimens com- 
prise some of the dullest in that kind that 
have passed under Mr. Ebsworth’s hand, but 
(in Pepys’s phrase) “it is a world to see” 
with what spirit he sets to work to make the 
very best of them. From all ballads, it 
appears, there are “lessons” to be learnt; 
and the editor’s effort to extract these morals 
often supplies the whole entertain ment. 
Once, indeed (as even Hercules must yield 
to odds), the dulness of a lampoon is so 
contagious that ‘“‘an exposition of sleep ” 
comes over “editor, reader, and all” in a 
passage unique in its drowsy emphasis. A 
ballad against Oates is in question :— 
“« By its coarseness it suggosts the sonsiblo 
warning of Dogberry, ‘For such kind of men 
the less you meddle or make with them, why 
the more is for your honesty ; I think they that 
touch pitch shall be defiled.’ Libellers and 
lampooners might learn a useful lesson from the 
Constable, who was not written down that which 
he was irreyerently called. England would 
have been happier in those Stuart days if there 
had been no worse men than Dogberry.” 


The political doctrine deduced from the ballads 
is simple, but comprehensive. Cavaliers were 
nearly always right, and Puritans were always 
wrong. Charles II., though not precisely 
virtuous, was not in fault. The Court was to 
blame. “ Seeing what he saw, how could he re- 
tain faith in man or woman?” With artistic 
reticence, nothing is said of post-Worcester 
days, when scores of his subjects, in loyal 
conspiracy, saved his life at the risk of their 
own, and gave him ample experience of the 
nobler side of humanity. A similar delicate, 
courtier-like discretion is shown in the remark 
that Charles “fancied himself unable to 
save” Stafford, though he knew him to be 
innocent, and the very mob around the scaffold 
would have rejoiced at his deliverance. To 
call the Roman Catholic confession and com- 
munion of Charles on his death-bed “a doubt- 
ful declaration ” is going very far, even if he 
had not avowed his conversion years before to 
Louis and to William. But the most in- 
genious (and daring) of the repeated white- 
washings is that at p. 278 :— 


‘* His calumniators have no conscience in their 
aspersions of him. He bore the [dis]oredit of 
much that he never performed. Judicially 
weighed, the number of his irregular children 
. is truly moderate. Of these few ‘ incum- 
brances,’ the paternal authorship must be 
honestly regarded as doubtful in the extreme 
in all cases except Nell Gwynne’s.... We 
maintain that his was generally idle flirtation, 
and seldom vicious indulgence. It was an 
unfortunate habit, contracted in the days of his 
enforced exile, through lack of better employ- 
ment ; therefore, like most of the other evils of 
the time, fairly due to the Puritan rebellion.” 





| Did not Conti’s daughter ask her husband, 
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unduly positive about the “honour” of 
Mdme. de Maintenon, how he managed to be 
so sure of “ ces choses-]a ” ? 

The Queen’s many sorrows are justly said 
to “entitle her to sympathy and respect.” 
There is no word of their source in Charles’s 
brutality and neglect—as to which Scott, 
Tory as he is, speaks plainly enough in 
his Life of Dryden. Here we are above 
high-Tory mark. The ferocity of the anti- 
Papal ballad-mongers, with their “ hunger for 
hanging,” is fully and fairly displayed; but 
these strictures are curiously illustrated by 
their tail-piece, of Mr. Ebsworth’s own design 
—a gallows whereon depend representatives 
of Whigs in general and the Liberation 
Society in particular. 

However, these things must not be looked 
at too seriously. The editor’s enthusiasm 
hurries him up “ all sorts of streets,” as when 
he declares that, “ the public journals giving 
but meagre information, details were sought 
in the broadside ballads.” If so, they were 
not found; witness the account of the Cole- 
man trial following this very remark :— 

‘* The trial lasted for eight hours at least, 
Where multitudes of people throng’d and prest, 


Before my Lord Chief-Justice he was try’d, 
And many other learned men beside.” 


To take the book rightly, we must not allow 
ourselves to be disturbed by any of the violent 
partisan outbursts in text or commentary. 
Rather let us, garlanded with odds and ends, 
resolutely enjoy the rich banquet of scraps 
here set forth. There is choice variety ; 
now @ quaint wood-cut, now a broadside or 


lines from some forgotten pasquil, now a 
cordial from the stores ‘‘ kept for our private 


delectation ” by the editor. As he pledges us 
in that nepenthe, we are back in the historic by- 
ways of old London, well known to our guide. 
He tacks now to right, now to left (which is 
his impartiality), along a road unfamiliar, 
yet not wholly strange. He is sure to take 
boat for Whitehall, where (as in York Place 
of old) the ‘‘ heaven of beauty may shine at 
full upon him.” With a true relish for the 
antique pomp and revelry of the Court, he 
will impart unto us a thing or two from his 
intimate knowledge of its scandals. In his 
company we enjoy the light and colour of the 
brilliant, ever-shifting masque, as Evelyn 
saw it on the memorable Sunday evening— 
the “ gold lying in heaps upon the tables,”’ 
the “ French boy singing love-songs in that 
glorious gallery,” and Charles toying with 
his concubines. 

Since “a dream cometh by the multitude 
of business,” Mr. Ebsworth has good right 
to one of his own, were it as glorious 
as the Athenian weaver’s. Notwithstanding 
the adverse circumstances sadly chronicled 
in the postscript to the Pretace, he has 
lost no jot of heart or hope. He not 
merely promises two more “ Roxburghe”’ 
parts for Twelfth Night, 1883—his date has 
a certain felicity—but is advancing with his 
“‘ Cavalier Baliads,”’ has in view a “‘ History 
of Ballad Wood-cuts,” and in further prospect 
an “Account of the Fugitive Poetry of the 
Seventeenth Century.” All this is good news 
for the lovers of “ auld knicknackets.” They 
have not forgotten how he “ flung wide the 
lattice-shutter”’ as he finished the ‘ Droll- 
eries,” It is six years back, but that matters 





not. Prolonging the old strain, he knows no 
weariness— 


** no count of time he's reckoned : 
Still seeking rest from here and now 
In dreams of Charles the Second.” 


R. C. Browne. 








SCHMIDT'S MORALS OF THE ANCIENT 
GREEKS, 


Die Ethik der alten Griechen. 
von L. Schmidt. Zwei Binude. 
& Norgate.) 


Herr Scumipt’s learned work is not a 
review of systems or a history of Greek moral 
philosophy. It is an account, or rather a 
collection of materials for an account, of the 
moral ideas and terms of the Greek people, 
traced for the most part in their authors and 
occasionally in their inscriptions. Students 
of Plato, of Aristotle, or of other Greek 
moralists will find useful the history of the 
words which in those authors are crystallised 
or crystallising into a fixed meaning ; and the 
compilers of future lexicons will have to 
reckon with Herr Schmidt’s citations. But 
the reader who looks for a clearly outlined 
general sketch of what the Greeks felt about 
the conduct of life will look in vain. He will 
not be able to see the wood for the trees. 

If, however, his memory be fairly strong, 
he may rise from the perusal of the book 
with the impression that scanty justice has 
hitherto been done to the moral perceptions 
of the Greek world. Point by point, the 
conviction will grow on him that Mr. Buckle’s 
paradox about the Greeks having all our 
moral prinerples (if not all their applications) 
was nearer to the truth than the equally 
paradoxical essay in which Hume set forth 
how Athens approved of everything which 
London or Edinburgh reprobated; and is 
even nearer than the unfavourable picture 
which Mr. Mahatfy drew of Greek social life. 
All the virtues of which we know were incul- 
cated by Greek writers. The morality of the 
Sermon on the Mount, to which Herr Schmidt 
makes occasional reference, is anticipated 
in all its points, or, at least, all its main 
points, in the several quotations which he 
gives. The forgiveness of injuries (ii. 311, 
312) and the kindly treatment of animals 
(ii. 91) are rules which most readers will be 
surprised to find in the Greek code. Herr 
Schmidt, however, whose picture, though 
favourable, is not one-sided, admits that the 
Greeks were wanting in appreciation of the 
duty of man to man, as such (ii. 364), and 
were disposed to consider the rules of war 
applicable to the relations of individuals of 
dilferent families (ii. 403), The view, too, of 
duty to oneself must have been a narrow one, 
if Aristotle’s peyadoyvyes was thought to 
satisfy it. And it is singular that one reads 
so little about selfishness, as distinguished 
from self-love, in the earlier Greek moralists. 
The thing is unknown in Aristotle’s Wicoma- 
chean Ethics, although it is mentioued (with- 
out a distinctive name) in the Politics, 
ii. 5, 9; and one hardly finds it as prominent 
among vices as it should be till one comes to 
Marcus Aurelius. Again—though, in saying 
this, of course we are passing from theory to 
practice—one would not say that the Greeks 
were remarkable for their family affection. 


Dargestellt 
(Williams 





We read little of the duties of parents to 
children ; Aristotle takes a lenient view of 
that remarkable family in which it was 
hereditary to drag one’s father to the door ; 
and Sokrates, sending his wife home before 
he drank the hemlock, was admirable in Plato’s 
eyes. On the other hand, family life began to 
play a greater part from the time of the 
Macedonian conquest—a fact which is, acco:d- 
ing to our author, traceable even in art. 

The Introduction is a very readable sketch 
of the chief Greek writers considered as 
authorities for facts of the nature here in 
question, and contains also some discussion of 
the causes of alteration in notions and terms, 
Changes in religious ideas, the development 
of the functions of the State, the gradual 
softening of manners, and the appearance of 
philosophy are duly noticed ; and, we might 
add, the impossibility, even in quiet times, of 
keeping any word constant to its meaning. 
But Herr Schmidt’s treatment of the subject 
is, perhaps, a little darkened by a theory that 

if we understand him aright) “ Homer” was 
modified by the rhapsodists out of opposition 
to various priestly ideas (p. 132), while yet 
the influence of priests had much to do with 
shaping the legends (p. 63). Again, he holds 
that Pindar “aus der delphischen Priester- 
schaft hervorgegangen ist,” and had adopted 
the religious, moral, and political views of 
Delphi (a theory for which the evidence is 
not convincing, although M. Bouché-Leclere, 
from his last volume, seems to accept it), and 
that Herodotus is always inculcating morality 
in an artfully concealed manner. He exhibits 
also a remarkable power of conjuring up much 
out of little in his praise of Demokritos as 
having grasped the whole province of morals, 
and in speaking of the cold and reserved 
Thucydides as giving us manifold information 
of what his contemporaries and what he him- 
self viewed with praise or blame. 

The first chapter deals with some of the 
points of contact between religion and 
morality, as the theory of a divine providence, 
the theory of a divine jealousy, the belief in 
another world, and the power of curses in this 
world. The second describes the motives to 
right action—aidws, aicydvy, love of honour, 
State-regulations, emulation, influence of 
poetry, and many other agencies, some of 
which at first seem irrelevant, but which Herr 
Schmidt presently compels us to acknowledge. 
But we cannot help thinking him wrong in 
his view of Jl. ix. 458 sg. Surely Phoenix 
thought of killing his father, not because of 
the neglect of his mother, but because his 
father had cursed him, 

The third chapter, on the causes of wrong 
action, beside enumerating divine temptation, 
love of glory, of pleasure, of gain, enslave- 
ment, anger, envy, and good fortune, gives a 
curious account of how all the modern 
theories of moral evil mav be found antici- 
pated in classical times. The fourth chapter, 
on the terminology of good and bad, goes 
carefully through the various terms, names of 
virtues, words of reprobation, and so forth, 
fixing the meaning of each at each epoch. 
An attempt of R. Hirzel (in Hermes, viii.) is 
mentioned, to distinguish gw¢poovvy from 
dixatoovvn in the Republic of Plato. It is 
not more successful than other attempts. 
But we have nothing of our own to add to 
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Herr Schmidt’s chapter, except Herodotus’ 
use of xiBdyXos in reference to oracles. 

The second volume takes a wider sweep. 
Its chapters are devoted to the circle of recog- 
nised duties ; those of man to the gods, to the 
world of nature, the dead, the family, the 
State, his fellow-man, and himself; while 
separate consideration is given to property, 
and to ideas so important in the Greek world 
as those of hospitality (the ¢évos) and friend- 
ship. It is likely that this volume will be of 
more general interest than the other. Yet 
one is occasionally irritated by the discussion 
of irrelevant questions. P. 134 is instructive 
on the advantages of having children, which 
is not to the point; and a general defence of 
Athens and her institutions (pp. 250, 251) 
seems out of place here, and unnecessary after 
someone has taken the trouble to translate 
Grote into German. Many an interesting 
glance, however, we get into Greek life and 
views. The want of police would seem to 
have led to most important consequences. 
Not only do people seldom think seriously of 
duties which are left to themselves to perform 
and are not enforced from without, but even 
what the State meant to enforce often fell 
through in consequence of there being no one 
whose special business was to see it carried 
out. It seems ludicrous when Herr Schmidt 
tells us of an inscription (C. J. G. 3044) in 
which the people of Teos solemnly curse their 
footpads; but one must remember that 
public opinion needs to be educated against 
various offences by their prompt and igno- 
minious punishment. And when we take this 
fact about the Teians in conjunction with 
what Aristotle (Politics) tells us of the diffi- 
culty in getting magistrates who would face 
odium by enforcing sentences against their 
fellow-citizens, we see at once one more 
reason why Greek practice in morals fell a 
good deal short of Greek theory. 

Herr Schmidt has left very little for those 
who come after him to glean ; but we should 
have been glad to hear what the Greeks 
thought of commercial dishonesty in the 
chapter on “ Man and his Property.” Nero’s 
failure to dig through the Isthmus of Korinth, 
with its reasons, might have been added to 
the case of the Knidians. Latin comedies 
based on Greek originals show how religious 
festivals gave the two sexes an opportunity 
of meeting, as our author says (ii. 168, 425), 
and illustrate some of the consequences. To 
other quotations about the political faithless- 
ness of the Spartans might be added Herodotus’ 
parenthetical remark that the Athenians knew 
them to be in the habit of saying one thing 
and meaning another. Herodotus’ story of 
King Rhampsinitos’ Treasure-house would 
be no bad illustration of “der Reiz des 
Riiuberromans.” One may differ from the 
author, too, on the value or the interpretation 
of particular passages. Hom. Od. ix. 39 
et seqq., for instance, does not seem a case of 
piracy; the Kikones were not the victims of 
Odysseus, but his enemies; they had joined 
in the war against Troy. If, again, because 
Alkinoos was his host—‘ Odysseus es als 
unpassend ablehnt sich mit dem Sohne des 
Alkinoos im Weltkampfe zu messen”—why 
did Odysseus compete against other sons ? 
Lastly, we are glad of an opportunity to 
point out that Kallikratidas does not deserve 





quite all the praise which many modern 
writers have given him. He said, no doubt, 
that he would enslave no Greek; but 
Xenophon, who telis us this, adds at once 
that he enslaved his Athenian prisoners. On 
such points as these, then, there is room for 
difference of opinion ; but no reader of Herr 
Schmidt can possibly refuse him the credit 
of sound judgment, singular industry, and 
singular learning. 
Franxuin T. Ricnarps. 








NEW NOVELS. 


Red Ryvington. By William Westall. In 3 
vols, (Hurst & Blackett.) 

Sweet Inisfail. By Richard Dowling. In 3 
vols, (Tinsley Bros.) 

Under the Downs. By Edward Gilliat. In 
3 vols. (Sampson Low.) 


Una Crichton. By the Author of “The 
Fortunes of Hassan.” (S. P. C. K.) 


Friar Hildebrand’s Cross. By M. A. Paull. 
(Hodder & Stoughton. ) 


TuEnreE are literary and other immaturities 
in Red Ryvington. The plot abounds in 
improbabilities and—which is much worse— 
inconventionalities of incident. Mr. Westall’s 
humour borders on the farcical, and most of 
his efforts at character-sketching result in 
caricature. But the vigorous “ action’ in 
Red Ryvington, and the healthy enthusiasm 
which pervades it, will charm the ordinary 
reader of fiction, and ought even to disarm the 
cynical. “ Red,” otherwise Randle, Ryving- 
ton, a Lancashire manufacturer, rescues Lady 
Muriel Avalon, daughter of the Earl of 
Lindisfarne, from a terrible death in the 
valley of the Upper Rhone. Of course, she 
“Joses her heart to the man who has saved 
her life;” and the two, after overcoming 
the proper amount of social and other ob- 
stacles, are married—what plot could be more 
commonplace? There is, too, a great deal 
of theological and political discussion—talk 
about High Church, Broad Church, and No 
Church, and revelations of the doings of 
revolutionary societies in Russia and of em- 
ployers of labour in England—which seems 
almost too familiar; and Mr. Westall might 
certainly have spared us some of his quota- 
tions from Byron. Yet Randle Ryvington 
is a genuine Englishman, of the “ thoroughly 
good fellow” type, and it is hardly 
possible not to take a warm interest 
in his adventures in love, trade, and 
politics, Even Sergius Kalouga, Mwussian 
revolutionist and prince in disguise, wins one’s 
liking, although he poses too much; and 
Lord Lindisfarne is an excellent sketch of a 
peer of the old school, who, when he visits 
Lancashire and inspects its industries, is 
forced, like Lord Beaconsfield’s Coningsby, to 
the ccnclusion that “ the age of ruins is past.” 
The female portraits, however, in Red Ryving- 
ton are the best. Randle’s mother, Mrs. 
Ryvington, anxious to a fault, and with her 
good old-fashioned Lancashire prejudices about 
domestic economy, duty, ‘‘the business,” 
“high teas,” and the like, and his cousin 
Dora, full of esprit and affection and 


generous impulse, are very welcome as a 
relief from the odious matchmakers and in- | 
e 


—. 


triguing sirens so abundant in contemporary 


fiction. As already hinted, Mr. Westall is 
not successful in drawing oddities in char- 
acter; his self-made “ Lancashire lads,” in 
particular, are rather stagey. He fares even 
worse in representing vice and villany. 
“ Red” Randle’s cousin, who bears the same 
name, resembles him in appearance, and is 
distinguished from him mainly by the terri- 
torial designation of “ Deep’’ Randle, descends 
with incredible rapidity from vulgarity and 
selfishness to forgery, personation, and drunken- 
ness. There is, perhaps, as we have said, 
too much “ religious”? and “ political” talk 
in Red Ryvington ; but it is only fair to the 
author to say that the one never becomes 


altogether maudlin, nor the other altogether 
absurd. 


Mr. Dowling cannot be congratulated on 
his new novel, Sweet Inisfail has been 
hurriedly written, and the chapter-spinning 
in the second and third volumes suggests the 
idea of working against time and space. 
There is no plot to speak of. The scene is 
laid in Ireland, but it is difficult to see why, 
for there is nothing Irish in the book, except 
perhaps the humour and dare-devil courage of 
a carman of the name of Doherty. Mr. Dowling 
has not, of course, lost the power he possesses, 
in common with the author of The Duchess of 
Malfi, of “moving a horror.” But he has 
not learned the dramatist’s art of ‘‘ moving it 
quickly.” The whole interest of Sweet 
Inisfail centres in the adventures of Frederick 
Manton, a felonious telegraph clerk, who ruins 
commercial travellers at billiards and so com- 
pels them to commit suicide, drugs and robs 
dwarfish money-lenders, and murders—at 
least, in intent—landed proprietors who have 
a bad habit of carrying the purchase-money 
of their estates on their persons. All this is 
well enough; but to devote a whole volume 
to Manton’s sensations in a goods lorry, in 
which he escapes from the scene of his 
exploits, and to his mental and physical 
struggles in the bedroom of the man he 
thought he had murdered, is too much. The 
effect of the whole is disappointing. Mr. 
Dowling should return to his earlier style, 
write shorter storie:, and devote more pains 
to them. 


The reader of Under the Downs will be 
puzzled to make out whether it is an elavorate 
joke or a disguised homily against wife-beat- 
ing, pigeon-shooting—and, for that matter, 
pointer-shooting—match-making, materialism, 
and other vices of the age. What can be 
made of this incident, which is typical of the 
book? Mrs. Hubert Breakspeare, a lady with 
magnificent hair and ideas, not to speak of a 
husband with a “Shakspearian beard,” after 
telling Mr. Norman Valence, whose bride has 
left him on their marriage day, that she 
has ‘taken him to her heart,” warns him 
that he is “slowly but surely deteriorating.” 
He naturally asks for an explanation, and 
gets one some half-dozen pages long. Its 
character may, however, be judged from 
the beginning, which is ‘‘ We were moving 
in different orbits—you, through material 
science, towards scepticism ; I, through neo- 
platonism, towards God ;”” and from the final 
closing and posing question, “ How can you 





get to feel that you are one with the Divine 
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Principle, when you are ever letting yourself 
be vexed with the low views of Religionists ?’’ 
Whatever Mr. Gilliat may have intended 
when he began Under the Downs, what he 
has actually produced is a grotesque hotch- 
potch of the poetry and the “philosophy,” 
the fads and the philanthropies, of the day. 
The volumes abound in crude thinking 
and wild writing—one passage, indeed, on 
“British prudery,” suggests the inspiration 
of Mr. Oscar Wilde. Most of the char- 
acters are unreal. Mr. Kent, the drivelling 
husband of a Greek wife, who gives his 
daughters and his clothes away with equal 
liberality, is a caricature that has not even 
the merit of humour. This description holds 
true also of Sir James Tripe, the cruel drunken 
cad, who marries Ioné Kent, although we can 
hardly conceive him descending to the vul- 
garity of “taking several toddies.” On the 
other hand, there is a general air of vigour 
about Under the Downs; and it contains 
some fair Jandscape-painting. Dorothy Kent, 
a hoyden with both a heart and a head, is at 
least flesh and blood; and so is her Greek 
mother, in spite of her ‘*back” and her 
Levantine unscrupulousness. Mr. Gilliat is 


pretty certain to do better work than this. 


What is most notable, and perhaps also 
most commendable, in Una Crichton is its 
realism—a realism which, it is surely unneces- 
sary to say of a book published by the Society 
for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge, is 
the very reverse of M. Zola’s, Here are no 
absorbing enthusiasms, mad passions, or 
startling depravities, nothing very rich or 
very deep, but the somewhat thin-blooded 
delights, the mild agapai, and the common- 
place conversations of respectable middle-class 
folks in London, who do their duty honestly 
enough, but talk rather too much about it. 
A visit which the heroine is compelled to 
pay to Dresden, where she meets her “ fate” 
in an industrious artist, is somewhat of a 
relief to the monotonous prattle of school-girls 
and “ Herr Professors” in South Kensington. 
The characters, though real, are singularly 
deficient in what an eminent politician has 
described as “go.” Max Carljen, the artist 
and ‘fate’? already mentioned, is a mere 
shadow; and Geraldine Willett, who at the 
beginning of the book is a vivacious school- 
girl, fades before the end into that most 
insipid of creatures popularly known as “ the 
dearest and best of wives.’’ One is indeed 
thankful for Una’s mother, who has enough 
of spitefulness to make her character piquant, 
and who happily gets worse instead of better 
after she marries a second time. The pub- 
lishers ought to bestow more pains on their 
illustrations. With the exception of one, 
representing a girl dressed in some light 
material and seated at the piano, those in 
Una Crichton are meaningless, or worse, 
Max Carljen, indeed, looks like a Mexican 
brigand in reduced circumstances. 


The author of the collection of stories 
which bears the title Friar Hildebrand’s 
Cross has shown considerable skill in invest- 
ing it with a plot-interest. A dreamy 
Augustinian monk, living in “ Tavystoke 
Abbaye” in the early part of the sixteenth 
century, comes across, at about the same 
time, certain MS, chronicles of the religious 





house which shelters him, and also a 
rustic Saint Cecilia in the form of ‘‘ the sweet 
maiden Cicely, who came from the Abbey 
farm with a most delightful nosegay of 
flowers to aid me in my illuminations.’’ The 
result of this meeting is a hopeless passion, 
which it is Hildebrand’s “ cross” to bear un- 
complainingly throughout life. He sees Cicely 
married to Walter Hawley, the miller, who 
had admired her as May Queen. He becomes 
the friend of the household ; one of the sons 
is named after him; and, after the expulsion 
of himself and his brethren by the malleus 
monachorum, Thomas Cromwell, in the reign 
of Henry VIIL., this lad accompanies him on 
his enforced travels, and closes his eyes in 
death. It is only when Hildebrand Hawley 
returns to his mother, then a widow, and 
living in an honoured old age with her family, 
that Cicely learns that, through a happy and 
devoted married life, she has been watched over 
by a second and single-hearted lover. Hilde- 
brand’s confessions are interwoven very in- 
geniously with the stories of the old Abbey ; 
and some of these, especially the historical 
tragedy of Queen Elphreda and the burning 
of the Abbey by the Danes in 997, are told 
with spirit and fidelity to truth. The in- 
evitable allusions to the religious movements 
in England at the Reformation period are also 
artistically managed. Thus Hildebrand is 
represented as secretly sympathising to some 
extent with his brother Augustinian, Luther, 
while he suffers from the high-handed pro- 
cedure of Henry; and Walter Hawley turns 
out a Protestant in disguise, although his affec- 
tion for Cicely prevents him from disturbing 
her faith or even her prejudices. Altogether, 
this unpretending little volume, so healthy 
in its tone, and so careful in all details of 
execution, deserves hearty commendation. 
WitriamM WALLACE. 








RECENT SCHOOL BOOKS. 


Stories for Children from English History. 
(Cassell, Petter, Galpin and Co.) We cannot 
attach much value to this elementary introduc. 
tion to a study of English history, which, like 
the three books noticed below, has been pre- 
pared for the use of the Board schools to meet 
the requirements of the Code of 1882. Eng- 
lish history has been well-nigh revolutionised 
by recent research, and we are well aware of 
the difficulty of presenting it in its new form in 
language suited to the intelligence of very 
young children. But the attempt ought to be 
made, if the subject is to be studied with any 
real profit. It is therefore much to be re. 
gretted that the writer of these stories has 
shirked the difficulty altogether, and has 
treated our history as it Mrs. Markham and her 
antiquated disciples were still trustworthy 
guides. The book, moreover, is badly pro- 
portioned. The first 127 pages bring us down 
to Sir Walter Raleigh, while only the remaining 
sixth part of the volume is devoted to the 
events that took place between the date of his 
death and our own time. Thus space is barely 
found for an account of the Civil War; and 
hardly a word is said of the English settlement 


in America, the American War, or our relations P 


with Ireland. We were astonished to find no 
mention made of an episode that must prove so 
attractive to children as the Gunpowder Plot. 
A fow distinct errors in points of fact are worthy 
of note. Edgar was not the grandson of Alfred 
the Great, nor was Godwin ever convicted of 


subject is immeasurably superior. 





the murder of Alfred the theling. The style 
of narration is of fitting simplicity, and the 
introduction of maps is a praiseworthy 
characteristic; but, unless teachers use the 
book with caution, many erroneous notions 
must creep into the heads of its readers. 


The Simple Outline of English History, 
(Cassell, Petter, Galpin and Co.) This sketch 
is intended to form'a sequel to the volume 
just noticed, and has been prepared for the 
use of older children. Its treatment of its 
The author 
has wisely endeavoured to give his youthful 
readers some glimpse of the new principles 
that should regulate a study of English history, 
and has emphasised its continuity and the 
gradual development of our institutions. A just 
importance is attached to the stirring events 
of the last century. Such chapters as those 
on the English in Asia and America, on the 
Irish Rebellion of 98, on the Reform of Parlia- 
ment, and on the reign of the present Queen, 
although necessarily very condensed, are likely 
to excite among their readers an intelligent 
interest in the politics of our own day. We 
should imagine that some students older than 
those for whom the book is primarily intended 
might profitably peruse its pages. 


English Historical Readers. BookI. (Oham- 
bers.) This simple “historical reader” is 
open to several of the objections we raised to 
the first book noticed. Far too much stress 
is laid on the Roman occupation, and 
far too little on the immigration of the 
Teutonic tribes. The latter portions of tho 
volume are, however, much better than the 
opening chapters ; and the brief accounts given 
of the abolition of slavery, the great exhibition 
of 1851, and the charge of the Light Brigade 
are good features of the work. The geographical 
notes and the spelling lists at the close of each 
chapter will, we think, be found of great utility 
by teachers. 


English Historical Readers. Book II. (Cham. 
bers.) The plan of this book, which is intended 
for the same class of readers as the second on 
our list, differs from it materially in covering 
only one period of English history. It begins 
with ‘‘ the British period,” and concludes with 
the Battle of Bannockburn. There is a certain 
danger in restricting instruction in English 
history in our elementary schools to fragments 
of the subject, and it becomes especially great 
when recourse is had to its opening chapters 
only. Allchildren before leaving school should 
have an opportunity, as the author of Messrs. 
Cassell’s Simple Outline has pointed out, of 
acquiring a knowledge of the main drift of our 
history; and, if text-books limited to special 
portions are placed in their hands, it is in- 
evitable that all who fail to reach the highest 
classes will finish their education in ignorance 
of many of its important epochs. Nor will 
they possess a rough framework of information 
into which to fit any fuller knowledge they 
may find opportunities of obtaining in later 
life. Apart from such objections as these, 
we have not very many faults to find with this 
volume. We think that too many pages are 
devoted to “ the British and Roman periods,” and 
are likely to create an exaggerated idea of their 
importance to later history. Some attempt 
should have been made to explain the early 
institutions of our Teutonic ancestors. But the 
general style of the work is to be commended. 
The maps are clearly printed; and the familiar 
oems on the leading events, which are freely 
introduced, will, if committed to memory, 1m- 
press them on the minds of young children. 

Scott's * Lay of the Last Minstrel.” Introduction 
and CantoI. By Prof. Minto. (Oxford : Claren- 
don Press.) This edition of “The Lay of the Last 
Minstrel” has been prepared, we believe, for 
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the use of candidates preparing for the Oxford 
Junior Local Examinations, and it certainly 
aims at no higher object. The greater part of 
the Preface and notes is drawn from Sir Walter 
Scott’s own illustrations of the poem, which are 
to be found in every cheap reprint of his works ; 
and most of the new philological comments 
with which Prof. Minto has burdened the notes 
would be out of place in any edition which was 
not intended to serve as aschool-book. Un- 
happily, the editor does not seem always at 
home in explaining the simple archaisms that 
occur in the ‘‘ Lay.” He repeats Horne Tooke’s 
antiquated derivation of “and” or “an if,” 
without giving the slightest indication of his 
acquaintance with any other. It may be just 
possible for two opinions to exist as to the 
desirability of presenting young readers with 
one of Scott’s poems in the guise of a school- 
book, but there can be only one as to the neces- 
sity of absolute accuracy in whatever annota- 
tions are thought to be essential to its thorough 
comprehension by boys and girls. 


Outline of the History of the English Language. 
(Chambers.) This little work, which is pub- 
lished at an extraordinarily low price, is the 
best sketch of the history of our language that, 
considering its size, we remember to have ever 
opened ; and few, except those who have made 
its subject a special study, could turn to its 
pages without gaining some fresh knowledge. 

ts information, although P capenans | element- 

ary, is brought down to the present date, and 
reference is made to the introduction of such 
words as cléture, boycott, and aesthete. Tho 
writer has incidentally drawn attention to the 
inconvenience that attends the pedantic attempts 
of some English scholars to replace certain 
words of our Latin vocabulary by their lost 
English equivalents. We should have pre- 
ferred that he had been thoroughly consistent 
with his objection, and refused admission to 
‘*head-rhyme ” as an alternative for “‘allitera- 
tion.” But with this slight exception we can 
find no fault with the execution of this admir- 
able primer. 


Latin Course. First Year. (Chambers.) This 
new Latin Grammar cannot be credited with 
any distinctive characteristics. Its arrangement 
resembles that of the majority of its predeces- 
sors; butit emphasises, with perhaps more than 
customary clearness, the difficulties that usually 
impede the beginner's progress. Exercises and 
vocabulary of the ordinary type are placed at 
the end of the volume. 


Messrs. MAcMILLAN AND Co. have sent us 
their new series of ‘‘ Globe Readers,” consisting 
of eight volumes in all, of which two are spelling 
‘* primers” for little children, and the remaining 
six are ‘‘ readers” of the progressive type that 
has recently become common. All are abund- 
antly illustrated. The editor of the series is 
Mr. Alexander F. Murison. Speaking generally, 
we think that he has been much more success- 
ful in the “ Readers” than in the ‘‘ Primers.” 
Some of the stories in the latter strike us as 
absolutely foolish—especially that in Part II., 
about an ape and a lake. Nor are wo reconciled 
to the system adopted for marking pronuncia- 
tion even by the authority of Dr. (not Prof.) 
Bain. But for the “ Readers” we have nothing 
but unqualified praise. A good many of these 
haye passed through our hands lately, and we 
have no hesitation in saying that Mr. Murison’s 
are far and away the best. Putting aside 
quality of printing and of illustration, the im- 
portant point lies in the selection. And here 
the editor must always experience difficulties— 
both positive and negative—from the existence 
of copyright. We have before now complained 


that English children are taught a great deal too 
much American poetry. In this matter Mr. 
Murison seems to have been yery judicious, and 
we by no means grudge to Mr. E. é 


. Stedman his 








place in Book II. We also note with approval 
the prominence given to physical geography 
(chiefly from Geikie) and to political economy 
(chiefly from Jevons). On the whole, it may be 
said that these ‘‘ Globe Readers” almost supply 
a liberal education in themselves, so far as 
extracts can do so. The child who uses them 
pa to be both a happy and a learned little 
mortal, 


Wz have also received A Skeleton Outline of the 
History of England, by A. H. D. Acland and 
C. Ransome (Rivington); Chaucer’s he Squieres 
Y'ale, Shakespeare’s Henry V., Macaulay’s Essay 
on Lord Clive, all edited with notes, &c. 
Chambers); in ‘“‘Longmans’ Modern Series,” 

he Illustrated Readers, Fifth Book, and 
Answers to Arithmetic, Parts I. to VII.; Long- 
mans’ Modern Oopy Books, by J. Tidmarsh, 
Nos. VII. to X{I.; Principles of Agriculture, 
Stage I, by C. A. Buckmaster (Moffat and 
Paige); Physical Geography of Mountains and 
Rivers, by Thomas Page (Moffat and Paige) ; 
in ‘* Collins’ School Series,” Animal Physiology 
for Elementary Schools, by Mrs. F. Fenwick 
Miller, with numerous illustrations, Stages I. 
to III. ; Outlines of Zoology for Junior Classes, by 
William J. Collier (Dublin: Sullivan Bros.) ; 
in Chambers’s ‘ Reprints of English Classics,” 
Scott’s Lady of the Lake, Canto IL., Coleridge’s 
Ancient Mariner, Macaulay’s Armada, Ivry, and 
Evening, with Notes; Preparatory Book of 
German Prose, by Hermann B. Boisen (Boston, 
U.S.: Ginn, Heath and Co.); &., &e. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


In correction of a confused statement that 
has gone the round of the daily press, it may 
be as well to state that a pension of £150 on 
the Civil List has been granted to Mr. S. R. 
Gardiner, the historian of the Stuart monarchy. 


Pror. SEELEY is lecturing at Cambridge this 
term upon ‘ Napoleon Bonaparte.” 


Pror. MAx MUtLEeR is now engaged in 
assing through the press new editions of his 
Pribbert Lectures and of his Introduction to the 
Science of Religion. The Lectures on India, 
also, which he recently delivered at Cambridge, 
will shortly be published in a yolume. 


Mr. J. A. Froupr has in the press a new 
volume of ‘‘ Short Studies on Great Subjects,” 
which will contain some of the papers he con- 
tributed to Fraser during his editorship. 


THE Duke of Manchester has given per- 
mission to Mr. B. Beedham, of Ashfield House, 
near Kimbolton, to print ‘‘ A View of the State 
of the Clergy within the Oounty of Essex,” 
circ. 1603, from the original MS. which is now 
preserved at Kimbolton Castle. The work is 
described as throwing no little light on the eccle- 
siastical life of the period, both in a religious and 
social aspect. It will be published by subscrip- 
tion, and the editor will add an Introduction, 
illustrative notes, and an Index. Intending 
subscribers ave requested to communicate with 
Mr. Beedham at the above address. 


THE opening number of Longman’s Magazine 
will contain the first instalment of ‘‘ Some 
Points in American Speech and Manners,” by 
Mr. E. A. Freeman, and ‘‘ The Black Poodle,” 
by Mr. I’. Anstey. 


THE next volume in the ‘‘ English Men of 
Letters” series will be Macculay, which Mr. J. 
Cotter Morison has undertaken in default of the 
editor himself. This will be shortly followed 
by Mrs. Oliphant’s Sheridan. 


WE hear that the Rev. Edwin Hatch’s volume 
of Bampton Lectures on the Organisation of the 
Early Christian Churches is being translated 
into German under the superintendence of 
Prof. Harnack, of Giessen, one of the most dis- 











tinguished of the younger school of German 


theologians. For German theological works 
to be translated into English is common enough ; 
but the converse is comparatively rare, and we 
do not know that any course of Bampton 
Lectures has before met with this honour. 


Messrs. Krecan Paut, Trencn anp Oo. 
will publish next month an anonymous collec- 
tion of pooms entitled Love in Idleness. We 
understand that the volume is likely to have an 
especial interest for Oxford men. It will con- 
tain several new translations from the Greek 
Anthology, and an etching will be contributed 
by Mr. William Bell Scott. 


WirH regard to the volume of “ Essays on 
Aristotle,” which was announced in the 
ACADEMY last week, we are informed that the 
essay on the Ethics has been entrusted to Mr. 
D. G. Ritchie, of Jesus College, Oxford. Prof. 
A.C. Bradley’s engagements render it impossible 
for him to undertake it. 

THe November number of Mr. Walford’s 
Antiquarian Magazine will contain a paper by 
Lord Talbot de Malahide, on the connexion of 
Miles Corbett, the regicide, with Malahide 
Castle; and another paper, with illustration, 
by Mr. George R. Wright, on a portrait at 
Norwich, supposed to be the work of Cornelius 
Janssen. 


THE Gloucester Cathedral Library has a nice 
little MS. ‘‘ Abecedarium Diuersarum Herbarum 
secundum ordinem Alphabeti ” of the late four- 
teenth or early fifteenth century, which Mr. 
James Britten will probably copy for his herb 
volume for the Early-English Text Society. 


WE hope it will not be thought out of place here 
to call attention to the forthcoming elections of 
the London School Board, and to give our humble 
support to the committee organised by Lord 
Aberdare, Sir Johu Lubbock, and others. A 
learned journal cannot be indifferent to the 
educational interests of a population larger than 
that of Scotland. Setting aside all questions of 
political or religious partisanship, of occasional 
mistakes in administration, and of so-called 
economy, the broad issue raised is one of educa- 
tional efficiency, and of that alone. To promote 
efliciency, it is necessary to select good candi- 
dates and to support them when selected. On 
this point, one who has had experience writes 
to us: “Ifthe same number of illiterate vestry- 
men got on the next Board as there have been 
on this, it will be simply impossible to find 
civilised people to serve.” We believe that the 
committee referred to propose to circulate widely 
some important papers in the interest of the 
children of London. 

Mr. C. R. Low is preparing for press a new 
and cheap edition of his Memoir of Sir Garnet 
Wolseley in two volumes (Bentley). The first 
edition, published in 1878, stopped with Sir 
Garnet’s setting out to undertake the adminis- 
tration of Cyprus; this will continue his career 
in Zululand and the Transvaal, and will also 
give a sketch of the Egyptian campaign. 

Mr. Rosert LANGTON, of Manchester, author 
of Charles Dickens and Rochester, is preparing 
for publication by subscription a new work on 
the childhood and youth of Dickens. It will 
be illustrated with more than sixty wood-en- 
gravings by the late William Hull, Mr. Edward 
Hull, and the author himself. 


Messrs. Joun F'. SHaw AND Oo. announce: 
—Red and White: a Tale of the Wars of the 
Roses, by Emily 8. Holt; The Foster Sisters: a 
Story of the Great Revival, by L. E. Guernsey ; 
Seeketh Not Her Own; or, the Workers of La 
Garaye, by M. Sitwell; Pretty Pictures for 
Little Paint Brushes, with descriptive narratives, 
outlines by T. Pym; Only a Cousin, by Cath- 
arine Shaw; Lonely Jack and his Friends at 
Sunnyside, by Emily Brodie; Cripple Jess, the 
Hop-picker’s Daughter, by L. Marston; and 
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Little Freddie ; or, Friends in Need, by E. E. G. 
For boys they promise :—Gold and Glory ; or, 
Wild Ways of Other Days, by Grace Stebbing ; 
Garrick ; or, His Own Fault, by Yotty Osborn ; 
Hubert d’ Arcy, the Young Crusader; and The 
Three Chums : a Story of School Life, by M. L. 
Ridley. For smaller children :—Jack and Jill: 
a Story of To-day, by Mrs. Stanley Leathes ; 
Bertie’s Wanderings, and What Came of Them, 
by Ismay Thorn; A Little Wild Flower ; or, 
Rosy’s Story, by L. J. Tomlinson; Living 
Water for Little Pitchers, by the Rev. J. 
Stephens; and Something for Sunday, outline 
texts for the children to paint. And of religious 
works :—In Defence: the Earlier Scriptures, by 
Dr. H. Sinclair Paterson; A Portrait from 
God’s Picture Gallery: Lessons on the Life of 
David ; The Glory of the Gospel, by the Rev. W. 
Hay M. H. Aitken; Shining Light : Memorials 
of Caroline W. Leakey; At Rest among the 
Laos: Story of the Missionary Career of M. M. 
Campbell; and The Compassion of Jesus, by the 
Rey. Dr. A. Saphir. 

As children in the first standard are now 
allowed to pass with forty per cent. of mis- 
spellings in their writing, it seems high time 
that a Royal Commission should enquire into 
the necessity of enforcing spelling at all. The 
spelling reformers intend to bring forward this 
matter at the next School Board elections, 


‘“‘SPELLING REFORM NOTE-PAPER,” headed 
with the ‘five rules of partial corrections” 
‘which we mentioned a few weeks ago, has been 
prepared by the English Spelling Reform Asso- 
ciation for the use of its members and friends. 


Mr. EpwArD PockNELL, author of Legible 


Shorthand, has in the press a small manual, to | ( 


be called Common Shorthand, based on the 
rudiments of his system, and adapted to ordinary 
purposes. 

A SERIES of papers entitled “Studies in 
Dublin Society” have been commenced in 
Society. They are written by one who is not 
unknown in the world of journalism. 


THE session at Bedford College was opened 
last week with a lecture on ‘‘ Scipio” by Prof. 
E. S, Beesly. At the close of the lecture Prof. 
Beesly announced the unprecedented success of 
the women students of Bedford College at the 
recent examinations at the London University— 
viz., that all the thirteen students that went up 
for the intermediate examinations in arts and 
science passed in either the first or second 
class ; that seven of these went up for honours 
and all of them passed, two taking prizes in 
German and French, the only prizes awarded 
to women ; also that the only woman who took 
honours in inorganic chemistry was a student 
of this college. 


Tue first meeting of the second year of the 
Browning Society will be held on Friday next, 
October 27, at University College, at 8 p.m. 
Papers will be read by Prof. E. Johnson, on 
“Browning’s Development;” and by Miss 
Beale, of the Ladies’ College, Cheltenham, on 
“The Religious Aspects of Browning’s Poetry.” 
The hon. secretary of the society is Miss E. H. 
Hickey, Clifton House, Pond Street, Hamp- 
stead, 

WE quote the following from the New York 
Critic for October 9, though we confess that 
our experience does not bear out the moral that 
is —— For example, this very number of 
the Critic reviews at length ten books, of which 
at least six are English, including the first 
three. 

‘In Scribner’s fall and winter list, of thirty-five 
books, only two are English and two French. The 
remaining thirty-one are American. In Appleton’s 
list of twenty-seven, there are twenty American 
books and seven English. Harper's list of thirty- 
seven books (including new editions, but excluding 
the volumes issued in the Franklin Square Library) 





comprises one French, two German, five English, 
twenty-seven American, and two Anglo-American 
publications. In Macmillan’s list of sixty-one 
works, there is only one of American origin—Mr, 
Crawford’s forthcoming novel, Mr. Isaacs.” 

WE feel grateful to the Literary World of 
Boston, U.S., for the scrupulous care with 
which it generally acknowledges the source of 
its obligations to the ACADEMY. Yet, in quoting 
our article of August 5 upon the late Col. 
Chester’s papers in its issue for September 23, 
it would have done better to leave Mr. Cokayne’s 
name as he is pleased to spell it himself; and, 
better still, not to have described him as 
‘* Norway ” King of Arms. 

SrupEnts of heraldry will be glad to hear 
that Mr. J. B. Rietstap, of Amsterdam, is about 
to bring out a new edition of his Armorial 
général, first published in 1861, and now very 
scarce. The number of coats of arms described 
has been increased from 46,000 to more than 
100,000. The work will be published in parts, 
probably twenty-five in all. Subscriptions are 
received in this country by Mr. Quaritch. 

M. Ernest Davver’s prolificness in novels 
of “actuality” is overwhelming. But three 
months ago he produced Défroqué, already in 
its tenth edition; and this week he has pub- 
lished another, entitled Pervertis (Paris: Plon), 
which combines a love story with a sketch of 
the morals of French finance. 


M. Catmann Livy announces for early pub- 
lication a new work by the Duc de Broglie, en- 
titled Frédéric II et Marie-Thérése, d’apres des 
Docum ents nouveaux, 1740-42. 

M. CHAMPFLEURY will publish immediately 
Paris: Dentu) Les Vignettes romantiques: 
Histoire de la Littérature et de Art en 1830, a 
facsimile reproduction of the most remarkable 
vignettes and engravings of the romantic school, 
together with a complete catalogue of the 
romances, dramas, and poems, illustrated with 
vignettes, which appeared between 1825 and 1840. 


Amonc Messrs. Didier’s announcements are: 
Le Journal d’un Fourrier de ? Armée de Condé, 
edited by Comte G. de Contades; a History of 
Female Education, by M. Paul Rousselot; Za 
Femmedans les Temps modernes, by Mdlle. Clarisse 
Bader; and second editions of the Comte de 
Baillon’s study on Queen Henrietta Maria and 
of his selection from her correspondence. 

Tuer French Société nationale et centrale 
d’Horticulture has offered two gold medals as 
prizes for the best works upon popular names 
of plants. 

M. Gacuarp, the well-known archivist at 
Brussels, has just published the fifth volume 
of his Collection of Ordinances of the Austrian 
Netherlands. It comprises 360 documents, 
covering the period from 1733 to 1744. 


WiIr8 reference to the word ‘ pilgarlick,” a 
correspondent, apparently of Scotch descent, 
writes that 
‘the word was in constant use in my family when 
I was a child—now more than forty years ago. 
‘Poor pilgarlick’ was aterm applied to any child 
who made a piteous face and fancied itself ill or un- 
happy.” 

HAviIna seen an announcement in the 
AcapEMy of a forthcoming translation of 
Schopenhauer into English, Dr. David Asher, a 
personal disciple of the philosopher, writes to us 
from Berlin to express a hope that the English 
_— will not take too much to heart Schopen- 

auer’s denunciations of Judaism. Dr. Asher is 
himself a Jew, and he vouches that Schopen- 
hauer reckoned several other Jews among his 
friends. We think that we may reassure 
our correspondent. To affirm thata ‘‘ Juden- 
hetze” will never be got up in England might 
be too hazardous ; but we venture to prophesy 
— it will not be got up by readers of Schopen- 

auer, 





GERMAN JOTTINGS. 


THE enterprising firm of Herr Spemann has 
issued the prospectus of a truly gigantic lite 
undertaking, which will consist of a ‘* Histori 
kritische Ausgabe” of all the literary produc- 
tions of Germany from the year 1100 to our 
own times. Critical and biographical notices 
will be prefixed to the works of every author, 
and each volume is to be provided with an 
Index. A general Index to the whole collection 
will be given on the completion of this truly 
national library, which bears the simple title of 
Deutsche National-Litteratur, and which will 
also be adorned with illustrations. The general 
editor is the well-known Prof. J. Kiirschner, 
who has secured the services of a number of 
eminent literary historians, and the collection is 
expected to be finished within the space of three 
or four years. We hope to notice this vast 
undertaking more fully on a future occasion, 
when several of the “ Lieferungen” have been 
issued, 

HERR ZOLuLING, editor of the Gegenwart, is 
preparing a critical edition of Kleist, and would 
be glad to hear from anyone who may be in 
possession of papers bearing upon the life or 
works of the poet. 

Mr. Jonn L. BAsHrorD, of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, has been appointed Lector on the 
English Lan in the University of Berlin, 
in succession to Mr. Napier, who, as we recently 
stated, has been elected to a Professorship at 
Gottingen. 

THE thirteenth edition of Brockhaus’ Konver. 
sations-Lexikon is in rapid progress, nearly one 
volume and a-half having been y issued. 
The last article completed is Barth. Among the 
contributions we notice one from Prof. J. Oppert 
on Assyria. Five excellent maps and twelve 
full-page plans accompany the text. 

Here J. J. HONEGGER is publishing A His- 

of Universal Civilisation (Leipzig: Weber) 
which is to fill five volumes. The first instal. 
ment, containing the prehistoric section, has 
already appeared. 

Herr J. Drevirz has published (Goerlitz: 
Starke) the first part of an alphabetical cata- 
logue of military insignia, battle cries, &c., 
from the middle ages down to the present time. 
The work will be completed in nine more parts. 


THE second volume has appeared (Strassburg : 
Triibner) of Herr Fr. Kluger’s Etymological 
Dictionary of the German language. It begins 
with ‘‘ Elfenbein,” and ends with ‘‘ Hehlen.” 

A GAZETTEER of Germany, dealing with the 
political and administrative changes of the new 
empire, has been published under the title 
Geographisches Lemwikon des deutschen Reichs 
(Bibliographisches Institut: Leipzig). The 
work has been edited by Herr Neumann, of 
Eberswald, and is fully illustrated with maps 
and plans based upon Ravenstein’s Spezialatlas. 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 
AN AUTUMN REMINISCENCE. 


A RADIANT garden rises in my view 
Keplete with loveliness : there sunrays fall 
Softly through boughs of eld : a brooklet’s brawl 

Rumbles o'er pebbly beds of gray and blue, 

And deftly carved in calm they never knew 
Heroes of old the green slopes keep in thrall— 
Whereon grow lilies, and proud dahlias tall, 

And shapely ferns, and flowers of varied hue, 


Small wonder that these storied warrior forms 
Should now in sculptured stone have peace: 


when I, 
Oft battling in the surge of Life’s loud sea, 
Find here surcease of all tempestuous storms — 
Where still and silent ‘neath a placid sky 
All nature in repose lies tranquilly. 


H. T. MackENZIE BELL. 
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OBITUARY. 


DR. A. 0. BURNELL. 
Oxford : Oct. 18, 1882, 
To the Editor of the ACADEMY. 
Dear Srir,— 

You ask me to send you a short account of 
Mr. A. Burnell, the eminent Sanskrit scholar, 
whose death was announced in yesterday’s 
papers. Personally, I knew little of him, and 
what I knew would hardly interest the readers 
of the AcapEMy. I believe his family was of 
Dutch origin, and that his father had changed his 
name. 1 also remember the death of his aged 
mother in the early part of this year. Some 
years ago I met Mr. Burnell in London, as I 
thought, for the first time, but he told me then 
that he had been examined by me when he was 
a candidate for the Indian Vivil Service. He 
had taken up Tamil; and it seems that, while 
examining him, I had remarked that he would 
find Sanskrit by no means a stiffer fence to 
take than Tamil. ‘ This,” he said, ‘‘ stuck to 
me, and I went at Sanskrit with all my might.” 
And this indeed he did, and we very soon saw 
the results of his laboursin India. He knew 
how little had really, as yet, been done in 
the study of Sanskrit literature, how small 
a portion of it was known even to the 
best scholars in Europe, compared with what 
remained entirely unexplored. His first object 
was to collect materials, and to rescue what- 
ever could be rescued of ancient Sanskrit 
MSS. He was employed in the South of 
India; and the Dekhan is richer in Sanskrit 
MSS. than is generally supposed, for it formed 
the refuge of Sanskrit learning when it was 
driven out of the Northern provinces by the 
Mohammedan conquest. There are old colleges 
in the peninsula which have never been explored 
—the very college over which Midhava presided, 
and the centre of that great revival of Sanskrit 
scholarship in the fourteenth century A.D., of 
which the gigantic commentary on the Rigveda 
forms but a small specimen. Of the treasures 
which Mr, Burnell collected he’ published a 
catalogue in 1870—‘‘ Catalogue of a Collection 
of Sanskrit Manuscripts, by A. C. Burnell, 
Part I., Vedic Manuscripts ;” and he afterwards 
presented, I believe, the whole of that collection 
of MSS. to the Library of the India Office. Few 
Vedic texts have been published since for 
which Mr. Burnell’s valuable Grantha MSS. 
were not placed under contribution. 

Nothing could exceed Mr. Burnell’s helpful- 
ness and liberality while in India. No one 
wrote to him in vain for information; and he 
often sent ten times more than one ventured to 
ask for. I well remember, when I had asked 
him about some lacunae which occurred in all 
the eleven MSS. of Midhava’s commentary on 
the Rigveda, how he started off for the College 
of Sringeri, surrounded as it was by pestilential 
swamps, and procured for me from the living 
successor of Midhava the information I was in 
need of. I possess several MSS. which he 
obtained for me in India, and for which he 
would accept no payment ; and I shall be glad 
to send them to whatever library may secure 
the literary treasures which he possessed at his 
death. 

His work was everywhere the work of the 
pioneer; and who can call himself a Sanskrit 
scholar at present unless he has explored at 
least one inch of ground that was not explored 
before? Mr. Burnell never touched what had 
been touched by others. Sukuntalis and Nalas 
hardly seemed to exist for him. He collected 
the brihmanas of the Simaveda, the very name 
and number of which had been contested, and 
published them one after the other. They were 
very dry reading, so dry that he did not venture 
to translate them for fear of the sneers of 
aesthetic critics, who cannot bear anything 
primitive, unless it is ‘‘ pretty.” 





But his 


work was appreciated by scholars; and the 
new University of Strassburg was well advised 
when it elected him one of her first honorary 
doctors for the substantial, though by no means 
showy, work which he had done before he was 
thirty. 

In 1874 appeared his Elements of South-Indian 
Palaeography (second edition, 1878), opening an 
avenue through one of the thickest and darkest 
jungles of Indian archaeology, and so full of 
documentary evidence that it will for long 
remain indispensable to every student of Indian 
literature. It forms the foundation of Holle’s 
Label van Oud- en Nieuw Indische Alphabetten, 
published this year at Batavia. 

His next work, The Aindra School of Sanskrit 
Grammarians (Mangalore, 1875), propounded a 
new theory on the development of grammatical 
science in India which, if it has not met with 
general acceptance, has at all events — set 
scholars thinking and working in a new 
direction. 

But his magnum et ultimum opus was the 
Catalogue of the Sanskrit MSS. in the Palace of 
Tanjore, finished in 1880. He was appointed 
to this work by Lord Napier in 1871; but so 
great was the number of MSS. to be examined 
(12,376 in all), and so scanty the leisure which 
the Goveroment would allow its valuable ser- 
vant, that he had to spend nearly ten years of 
often-interrupted labour on this arduous under- 
taking. It is, no doubt, the most comprehen- 
sive and most useful catalogue of Sanskrit 
MSS. that has ever been published; but, I am 
afraid, it simply killed him. In every letter 
which I received from him he complained of 
overwork; but there was a kind of dogged 
perseverance in him which knew of no sur- 
render, till at last the doctors had to send him 
away by main force. He then spent some time 
in a villa which he had bought on the Riviera, 
still carrying on his old works and planning 
new ones. Sut it was too late; and he died, as 
many a good and brave man has died in the 
Indian service, unrequited except by the con- 
sciousness of having sold his life dear, and 
having done some work which will live on for 
good though the worker's name may be for- 
gotten. There is much more to be said about 
Mr. Burnell’s small, bui often very weighty, 
contributions to Indian scholarship, but that 
must be reserved for another time. Let me 
add that, besides the University of Strassburg, 
the Royal Danish Academy honoured itself by 
electing him a foreign member. 

F. Max MULLER, 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


Ir any reader has supposed that Mind was 
devoted to the interests of the empirical school 
of philosophy, the present number will certainly 
disabuse him of the idea. Of the four articles 
which mske up its principal contents, only one 
can be said to tend in the direction ot the 
dominant English school. This is a continua- 
tion by Mr. Edmund Montgomery of his in- 
genious enquiries into the meaning of causation 
irom the point of view of the evolutional 
biologist. Lhe writer is clearly following in the 
lines of Mr. Herbert Spencer’s argument that 
all forms of knowledge are determined by the 
nature of the organism, which has been consti- 
tuted by innumerable interactions with the 
environment. ‘This is, we think, a legitimate 
psychological view of the genesis and history 
of knowledge as we findit. Yet the line needs 
to be carefully drawn between this psychological 
conception and a properly philosophical concep- 
tion of the value of knowledge and the condi- 
tions of its validity. It is with this philo- 
sophical problem that the remaining articles 
are more or less directly concerned ; and this 
problem they all aim at solying in a manner 





opposed to that of empiricism. The first, and 
longest, of these is headed ‘Scientific Philo- 
sophy: a Theory of Human Knowledge,” 
and is from the pen of Mr. Francis Elling- 
wood Abbot, a gentleman whose name we do 
not remember to have met with before. His 
essay has the distinct advantage of having a 
simple and definite idea to enforce, and of a 
clear and direct style wherewith to enforce it. 
All philosophy, according to Mr. Abbot, is 
concerned with the problem raised by the 
realists and nominalists: Is there a knowledge 
of universals or only of particnlars? Modern 
speculation, from Descartes downwards, has 
been a development of nominalism, of which 
conceptualism is only a modified form. The 
philosophising of Locke and his followers on 
the one hand, and of Kant and his successors on 
the other, has this in common—that, denying 
the objective reality of universals, it tends to 
reduce (each in its own way) all general know- 
ledge to a subjective source. On the other 
hand, modern science distinctly assumes the 
objective validity of its general concepts and 
laws. Hence arises a contradiction between the 
methods of science and of philosophy, the sense 
of which has alienated scientific men from 
philosophic enquiry. The «ipnyxéy must be 
found in a ‘* scientific philosophy ” which bases 
itself on the method of science. This, the 
writer thinks, will take the form of a acien- 
tific realism or ‘‘ relationism,” a theory which, 
subsuming under itself what is true in the 
opposed doctrines of realism and nominalism, 
declares that not only individual things, but the 
general relations among these, have independent 
objective existence. lt is refreshing in these 
days, when so many scientific men look on at 
the discussion of philosophic problems with only 
a languid curiosity as at something wholly 
barren of practical result, to meet with a writer 
who approaches these problems with a touch of 
a religious earnestness born of the conviction 
that philosophy must either directly controvert 
or support the well-assured conclusions of 
science. Yet it may be doubted whether the 
writer in his praiseworthy effort to effect a rap- 
prochement between science and philosophy, 
has clearly apprehended their difference of aim. 
When 80 able a man of science as Prof. Huxley, as 
soon as he begins to philosophise, frankly ayows 
his conviction that all that we can know resolves 
itself ultimately into mental states and the 
relations between these, it seems exceedingly 
doubtful whether there is any necessary con- 
nexion between modern physical science and 
philosophic realism. Passing from this article, 
and leaving aside a well-written paper by Mr. 
Thomas Davidson on “ Perception,” in which 
he seeks to lead the discussion of the theory of 
knowledge on to the point of view of his fayourite 
philosopher, Rosmini, we reach an essay irom 
the pen of Mr. Henry Sidgwick, bearing the 
ominous title, ‘‘Incoherence of Empirical 
Philosophy.” This short paper contrasts 
curiously in method and in style with Mr. 
Abbot’s article. In the course of eleven pages 
Mr. Sidgwick manages, in that painstaking 
way of exhaustive search which his admirers 
know so well, to show that the fundamental 
position of empiricism—namely, that all valid 
knowledge is either immediate cognition of 
particular approximately contemporaneous fact, 
or @ legitim ate inference from this—is an un- 
stable one. It is beset with apparently in- 
surmountable difficulties, as that ot determining 
how many and what persons’ immediate cogni- 
tions are to be accepted, who is to judge of the 
immediacy of a given person’s soi-disant 
‘‘immediate”’ cognition, and so on. ‘he 
paper, though perhaps hardly an adequate 
treatment ot the subject, ought to do good by 
sending back empiricists, materialist and 
idealist alike, to reconsider and reformulate 
their fundamental assumptions. 
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THE Revista Contemporanea of September 30 
is scarcely up to its usual level. An article by 
D. Ramon Jordana, on the “‘ Discovery of the 
Philippine Islands,” is a careful résumé of names 
and dates. Seiior Mujioz y Manzano begins 
an interesting but too laudatory biographical 
sketch of the painter Goya. A. Mentaberry 
romances on the story of Buckingham and Anne 
of Austria in “La Juventud Dorada;” and 
Becerro de Bengoa tells a well-entitled “In- 
credible History” in the style of Poo or 
Hoffmann. 








A NEW CELTIBERIAN INSCRIPTION. 
Madrid: Sept, 27, 1882. 
Your readers will doubtless remember the long 
Oeltiberian inscription found some time since at 
Luzaga, which I published in the Boletin of the 
Real Academia de la Historia, vol. ii. p. 36 (see 
also ACADEMY, February 4, 1882). This has 
given rise to fresh researches. I had indicated 
the territory of the Lusones, whom Strabo 
locates from the eastern frontier of Celtiberia 
to the sources of the Tagus, as that of the tribe 
which has left us this inscription in its native 
language and writing; but 1 must modify my 
opinion in face of another Oeltiberian inscription 
discovered within the last few days. 

Luzaga, situated near the River Tajuiia 
(Taywvtos of Plutarch), is outside of the vast 
knot of mountains spreading out like a horse- 
shoe which forms the district of Molina d’Aragon. 
It is here that the two veritable sources of the 
Tagus lie concealed—the one towards the south, 
which keeps the name of the river; the other 
to the north, called Gallo (Gaulois). The high 
road which descends from Siguenza to Lower 
Aragon crosses the Tajuiia near Luzaga. It 
climbs the mountain, and at the summit passes 
by Luzon, whence it descends to Molina, which is 
bathed by the Gallo. It then follows this stream, 
and, having arrived at its source, abruptly enters 
the province of Teruel by the high watershed 
of the Sierra d’Albarracin (mountain and peak 
St. Christopher), which separates Castille from 
Aragon. 

To this last district belongs the Celtiberian 
inscription just found. Its characters do not 
belong to the palaeographic group so clearly 
indicated by the bronze of Luzaga. This latter 
belongs to the Arevacci ; it is Segontin, so that 
“Tuzaga” can hardly be explained by the 
Lusones of Strabo, but by the Xeropria Adira of 
Ptolemy, which is known also from Celtiberian 
coins, On the contrary, this inscription of 
Luzon presents the free and open type of char- 
acters which is remarked along the whole of 
this southern chain or border, which Strabo 
describes so well: drepBdAdovra St rijv *l5ouBédar 
i KeAriBepla mapaxpiua (iii. c. iv. 12, ed. Miiller 
et Dubner). ‘Lhe inscription is on stone, 
but, unfortunately, it is much defaced. After 
the system of Senor Zobel, it should read 
l.r.p.k.e.1. or perhaps l.r.b.k.e.1. 
But the nearest station to the spot on the 
Roman road was, it appears to me, Urbiaca, 
which in a native mouth may have been pro- 
nounced Lurbiaca. 

The stone itself will shortly be detached from 
the wall of a country house, the owner of which 
—— to continue the researches which he 

ad begun in the neighbouring fields just before 
seed-time. One fact is certain : the field nearest 
to the farm-house is a very ancient cemetery. 
More than forty tombs have been laid bare, 
hollowed in the ground, and formed by en- 
closures of unmortared stones. The skeletons 
are of gigantic size. The corpses were buried, 
and the skulls were traversed by an iron nail— 
a circumstance which is found also in an old 
cemetery at Bullas (Murcia), at Gibraltar, and 
elsewhere. 

I have mentioned the system of Sejior Zobel. 
Tn my opinion it is the most rational, for it 





starts from a series of well-established facts, 
properly classified and arranged according to 
true scientific method. His work, Estudio 
histérico de la antigua moneda Espaiiola desde su 
origen hasta el imperio Romano (three volumes, 
Madrid, 1879-80), is neither diffuse nor arbitrary. 
It traces the development of the coinage with 
Iberian characters, and avails itself of all 
material means to ensure accuracy in copying 
the legends. It distinguishes four chronological 
periods (226, 214, 204, 154 3.c.) in the coinage 
of Hispania Citerior, the type of which is also 
separately studied in geographical regions. One 
happy idea is to give a syllabic value to certain 
letters, a value which has been confirmed by 
bilingual inscriptions. This system is doubtless 
susceptible of improvement, especially in its 
lines of geographical demarcation, as the two 
inscriptions of Luzaga and of the Gallo have 
just shown; but Ido not think that the general 
+r will undergo any essential modification. 
t still remains to classify the longer in- 
scriptions on stone and metal in a similar way. 
But it is not easy to control the copies by 
photographs, squeezes, or by the originals 
themselves. Sefior Fernandez-Guerra, in his 
noble work Geografia antigua de Espaiia, the 
publication of which has already commenced 
under the auspices and at the cost of the 
Minister of Public Instruction, will supply this 
need. As soon as we have a trustworthy 
collation the work will advance, fresh monu- 
ments will be sought out, and it is evident that 
light will sooner or later spring from the clash 
of learned and scientific discussion. 

With regard to this I must direct your 
attention to the memoir of Don Eduardo 
Saavedra inserted in vol. ix. of the Memorias 
of the Real Academia (Madrid, 1879). This 
volume opens with a compte-rendu of the 
labours of the Academy since 1852. It would 
interest all your countrymen who desire to 
follow the contemporary march of historic 
studies in Spain. It is unsigned, but the 
author (it is well known) is Seiior Saavedra, a 
writer as modest as he is well informed. His 
memoir, crowned at the competition of the 
Academy in 1861, entitled Descripcion de la 
via Romana entre Uxama et Augustobrica, is 
followed by fine plates, which show the area 
and distance, the plan of the stations, the 
archaeological remains, the inscriptions, and the 
coins found along the wholeroad. A tumulary 
inscription is dedicated to the manes of Lucius 
Terentius Rufinus Rufi filius rrRICo (ratensis ?) 
(cf. Hiibner, ii. 2843). I see in this Gentile 
name that of ‘“‘Numantia” revealed by the 
coins and by the bronze of Luzaga (arregorat). 
The site of Numantia is designated in 
mediaeval documents under the names of 
Gorrahe or Garraha. This is now the town 
of Garray, on the left bank of the Douro, a 
little below the confluence of this river with 
the Tera. I suspect that this name is formed 
like that of Argentoratum (Strassburg). Arrego- 
rat should be the city of the river. Arrego, 
whence the Spanish ‘‘ arroyo” (brook), is found 
all over Aragon—Arago, Erga, and a hundred 
other river- courses, Fiver Fira, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


DARWIN’S RELIGION. 
Brighton : Oct. 16, 1882, 

The text of the letter from Charles Darwin 
to a young student at Jena, reprinted in the 
ACADEMY of last Saturday from the report of 
Prof. Haeckel’s lecture in the Deutsche Rund- 
schau, contains a mispunctuation which, if it do 
not positively pervert Darwin’s views, destroys 
the point of his confession. It stands thus in 
the ACADEMY :— 
‘*As regards myself, I do not believe that any 
revelation has ever been made, In regpect to a 
future life, every man must make his decision 
between contradictory and undetermined proba- 
bilities,” 
Evidently the full stop, if anywhere, should be 
after ‘‘ life.” What Darwin had it in hand to 
say was that the curtain which veils the future 
had, in his view, never been lifted. He was the 
last man in the world to say that no revelation 
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of any sort had ever been made. 
should run thus :— 


‘As regards myself, I do not believe that any 
revelation has ever been made in respect to a 
future life. Every man must make his decision 
a contradictory and undetermined proba- 
bilities,” 


The text 


C. M. INGLEBY. 








A PASSAGE IN THE ‘“‘ FAERY QUEEN.” 
18 Bradmore Road, Oxford: Oct. 10, 1882. 


Spenser, describing the gate of the ‘‘ Bowre 
of Blisse” (Faery Queen, ii. 12, 44), says :— 
‘¢ Yt framed was of precious yvory, 

That seemd a worke of admirable witt; 

And there in all the famous history 

Of Jason and Medaea was ywritt ; 


The wondred Argo, which in venturous peece 
First through the Euxine seas bore all the flowr 
of Greece,” 


What is the exact force of the expression “in 
venturous peece”? I suppose there is no doubt 
that the word ‘‘ peece” has here the common 
Spenserian meaning of fortified structure—cf. 
F. Q. i. 10, 59; ii, 11, 14—Dbut how is the pre- 
position to be understood? I would suggest 
that the locution is a Gallicism of Spenser’s, 
‘‘in venturous peece” meaning ‘in the 
character of, asa yenturous peece—cf, Fr, “agir 
en pere.” This is like the well-known Hebrew 
construction with the Beth essentiae—cf. Exod. 
vi. 3: “I appeared to Abraham as God 
Almighty,” where the Hebrew has ‘in God 
Almighty,” é.e., in the character of God. Com- 
pare the Welsh yn (of apposition)—“Y mae 
Arthur yn frenin,” Arthur is a king, lit. Arthur 
is in the character of a king. 
A. L. MayHEw. 








THE SPELLING OF ROMANY. 
Oct; 11, 1882, 

F Will the author of the Gipsy letter printed in 
the AcaDEMY of September 30 listen to a slight 
remonstrance? As Romany is acquiring some- 
thing like the status of a written language, 
would it not be better to give it a more con- 
sistent orthography ? 

In the wo. palor (brothers), druwmmor 
(roads), &c., the combination or is intended to 
represent the sound aw, the plural termination, 
in accordance with the common English treat- 
ment of the letter r. This might perhaps be 
allowed to pass, though really misleading, but 
there is no excuse for the spelling mawr, which 
stands for the prohibitive particle md (Greek 4). 
Here the letter r is not only not radical, but is 
quite useless phonetically. Mor might pass, 
maw would be better, but mawr is absurd. On 
the other hand, in the word tchaw (grass) there 
really is a radical r, so that the word had better 
be written chor. Again, the vowel sounds in 
boot (very) and mush — are the same; why 
should they be written differently ? Two or 
three lines from the end we have this dis- 
crepancy exhibited in the same word. “Good 
luck”? is kushko bok, *‘ good men” is kooshki 
mushaw. (Why not, by-the-way, mooshor ?) 

Ishould like to submit further that, if tchitche 
se ferrader means “ nothing is better,” we still 
want a negative particle. An old woman ina 
red cloak once observed to me, ‘‘ They’re KEK 
kushti for chichi,” not good for anything—mean- 
ing the Hunstanton excursionists. his was 
more idiomatic. 

There are, I suspect, more Romanising 
aficionados, even in learned circles, than Dr. 
Hayman is aware. Heaven only knows the 
velléités of Bohemianism hidden under many a 
grave face! It would hardly be too much to 
usk that the language be written in accordance 
with some principles, philological or phonetic ; 
but let it be at least spelt consistently. 

‘* LILENGRO.” 





MR, STEWART’S “ADVANCED GREEK COURSE.” 
Keith, N.B. :. Oct, 12, 1882. 

In the AcapemMy of October 7 I observe a 
notice of a little book I published some time 
ago. Iam accused of imitating Mr. Sidgwick’s 
excellent book, and am somewhat ill-naturedly 
set down as ignorant of the uses of the optative, 
and, with a taste (?) which I did not expect to 
find in a leading literary paper, am referred to 
somebody’s Greek grammar. 

I should be glad to think that my book was 
even an imitation of Mr. Sidgwick’s. Imitation 
is the sincerest form of flattery, they say. But, 
unfortunately, I cannot plead guilty. My book 
was practically completed before I had the good 
or, apparently, bad luck to see the other. Any- 
one who has ever tried the work knows that a 
school-book is practically a judicious compila- 
tion of the most valuable material available. I 
laid no claim to originality except in the way of 
arrangement, which is entirely different both in 
principle and detail from Mr. Sidgwick’s book. 
In fact, it is a development of the syntax notes 
in my First Greek Course published several years 
ago. As to the optative question, the statement 
referred to has the highest authority. It is too 
bad to condemn it in such an indefinite way. 
If the book is bad, by all means say so, and say 
where and why; but abuse is worthless. It 
almost looks as if the critic had some personal 
dislike, or some interest in the sale of Mr. Sidg- 
wick’s book. I never dreamt of my little book 
being a rival to his work—certainly not in 
England, where Scotch efforts are pooh-poohed 
and repressed ; but I expected at least a fair and 
honourable opinion, and not vulgar and insolent 
abuse. T. A. STEWART. 





The first thing that struck me on openitg 
Mr. Stewart's book was its resemblance— 
though on a smaller scale—to that of Mr. Sidg- 
wick. As I examined it more carefully, I 
became satisfied that it was very largely founded 
upon Mr, Sidgwick, and that the debt ought to 
have been acknowledged. Mr. Stewart denies 
that in fact there was any such debt. Of 
course, therefore, I withdraw and regret the 
charge of plagiarism. But I cannot admit that 
the works are as dissimilar as he says. I must 
insist that there isa most remarkable similarity 
between them. 

As to the optative, it is impossible to discuss 
at length such points in a short review. I 
thought, and still think, Mr. Stewart’s view, 
that the present and aorist optatives in wishes 
denote respectively wishes as to the present and 
wishes as to the future, wholly erroneous, and 
implying ignorance of conclusions on which 
scholars are now practically unanimous as to 
the true distinction between a present ind an 
aorist. I thought, and still think, that anyone 
acquainted with the valuable standard works 
on Greek syntax to which I referred could 
hardly have maintained the view in question. 
And Mr. Stewart’s contemptuous description of 
one of the most eminent of living scholars as 
‘**somebody ” does not convince me that he can 
afford to ignore that scholar’s writings. If Mr. 
Stewart really wishes for a more definite 
account of what I believe to be the accepted 
view on the point, I am quite willing to give it. 
All optatives expressing a wish refer to the 
future, but the present refers toa future process, 
the aorist to a future occurrence; «ie Avon 
denotes a wish to ‘‘be loosing,” «fe Adcom a 
wish to ‘‘loose.” A wish as to the present— 
e.g., “I wish I were now loosing” —employs the 
imperfect indicative. Rightly or wrongly, I 
believe that this distinction is the true one, 
that it is generally accepted by scholars, and 
that the writer of an ‘‘ advanced Greek course” 
ought either to have refuted it or recognised it. 

Mr. Stewart’s insinuations as to my motives 
are wholly unjustifiable. I have no ‘‘ personal 
dislike ” to him ; I never met him, nor heard of 








him till I reviewed his book; I have no idea 
even now who he is, or what position he holds. 
I have, as I need hardly assure you, no 
“interest” whatever “in the sale of Mr. Sidg- 
wick’s book.” 

I did not say that Mr. Stewart’s book “ was a 
bad one.” To say so, would not have been to 
express my view. I thought it one which, in 
the absence of Mr. Sidgwick’s, would have been 
useful; though on particular points, one of 
which I specified, unsound and requiring 
revision. Believing it to be based on Sidg- 
wick, and the debt unacknowledged, I used 
language intended, at least, to be that of “ fair 
and honourable criticism,” and by no means of 
‘* vulgar and insolent abuse.” 

THE REVIEWER. 








THE NATIONALITY OF THE ROUMANIANS. 
London: Oot. 16, 1882. 

With regard to Mr. Fairfield's letter upon 
the above subject, I am glad that an incidental 
remark of mine in the Nineteenth Century should 
have afforded him an opportunity for the display 
of so much curious learning. Iam even more 
impressed by the ingenuity which has converted 
a single | ped into the occasion required. 
An isolated extract can be made to mean any- 
thing; but, if Mr, Fairfield will read the para- 
graph through, he will see that, instead of 
suggesting that ‘‘ experts” should now take 
account of the evidence furnished by the Sla- 
vonic element in the Roumanian tongue, I have 
said that since 1848 the National Party have 
been aware of that evidence, and have tried to 
suppress it. The statement that, according to 
popular tradition and belief, the Roumanians 
are neither more nor less than the descendants 
of the Roman legionaries is quite true, as well 
as the assertion that the erroneous theory is 
repeated in histories and geographies. he 
matter lay outside the subject of my paper, 
and I was not called upon to dilate upon it. 

O, F, Keary. 








THE NEW TESTAMENT OF 1575. 
Huddersfield : Oct. 16, 1882. 
I have a copy of John Crespin's quarto Bible 
of 1568. It does not differ from the common 
Genevan version ; the readings quoted by Mr. 
Pinchard may be found in any ‘‘ Breeches” 
Bible. The 1568 was issued three successive 
years with different title-pages. Even this 
can hardly be considered a peculiarity, as great 
difficulty was found in disposing of many of tho 
early editions of the English Bible, and most 
improper expedients were resorted to in order to 
force them into circulation. All that has been 
written about “Bible thirsty England” is pure 
myth, as far as the first half of the sixteenth 
century is concerned. J. R, Dore. 








‘(THE DIGBY MYSTERIES,” 
3 St. George’s Square, N.W.: Oct, 14, 1882, 

I thank my friend Prof. Zupitza for his 
correction of the curious oversight of the other 
friend who prepared the Glossary to 7'he Digby 
Mysteries, and myself, as to the meaning of 
3af. Itis of course ‘‘ Jaffa” or ‘‘ Joppa,” and 
occurs in scores, nay, hundreds, of places in 
Early-English work. Two I may quote from 
my own edition of Andrew Boorde for the Early- 
English Text Society. 

P, 220.—‘* When you come to port Jaffe, you 
shal go a foote to [erusalem, except you be 
sicke, for at port Jaffe you enter in to the Holy 
Land.” 

P. 348.—*At Jaffe begynnyth the holy 
londe. ... In Jaf, Seynt Petir reysid from 
deth, Tabitam, the sarvaunt of the Appostolis ” 
—Sir R, Torkington’s Diary, 1517. 

F, J. FURNIVALL. 
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-_—— ~~ 
THE MERCHANT TAYLORS’ REGISTERS. 
West Hackney Rectory, N.: Oct. 16, 1882. 
Mr. Round—whom I thank for his kindly 
words—misses the point of my reply. He 
accused me of the cacoethes emendandi in sug- 
gesting that Yeilding meant Faling (an opinion 
in which I am confirmed); but, in doing so, he 
substituted his own ‘‘ hamlet” for Dugard’s 
‘* parish,” and thus became himself an emenda- 
tor ! CHARLES J. ROBINSON. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Mownay, Oct. 23, 7.30 pm. Aristotelian: “ Spinoza,” by 
Mr. W. R. Danstan. 
8p.m. Royal Academy: “ Ihe Joints of the Human 
Body,” by Prot. J. Marshall. 
Tuurspay, Oct. 29,8 pm. Royal Academy: “The Muscles 
of the Human Body,” by Prof. J. Marshall, 
8 p.m. Browning: “ Browning’s Development,” by 
Prof. E. Jobnson; “The Religious Aspects of Browning's 
Poetry,”’ by Miss Beale. 
8 p.m, Quekett: ‘The Fibro-vascular Bundles in 
Ferns, and their Vaiue in determining Generic A flinities,”’ 
by Mr, T. W. Morris, 


SCIENCE. 

A Treatise on the Distillation of Coal-tar 
and Ammoniacal Liquor. By G. Lunge. 
(Van Voorst.) 

Tus very valuable monograph on coal-tar 
is marked by the same characteristics as those 
which were so conspicuous in Dr. Lunge’s 
previous treatise on Sulphuric Acid and 
Alkali, While the author never loses sight 
of the technical or manufacturing aspect of 
the subject under discussion, he is careful to 
present its purely scientific features in well- 
defined outline. The book is fully illus- 
trated, and contains, in abundant foot-notes, 
references to industrial papers, scientific 
memoirs, and patents. The materials and 
processes employed in the coal-tar industry 
in different countries are compared and con- 
trasted in a way which is possible only toa 
writer having an extensive knowledge of the 
literature of his subject, and a minute ac- 
quaintance with the working details which 
must be gained in the factory. 

The order in which Dr. Lunge treats his 
materials and marshals his facts, and the 
scope of his volume, may, perhaps, be 
gathered from a summary of its contents; 
but, to form any adequate conception of 
the author’s patience in enquiry, soundness 
of judgment, and completeness of dis- 
cussion, the book itself must be read, or 
rather studied. There are eleven chapters in 
the volume, with some notes, corrigenda, and 
tables in the form of an appendix. The book 
opens with a chapter on the origin of coal- 
tar, in which are discussed the materials from 
which it is obtained, the several processes in 
use, and the differing qualities of the product, 
The properties of coal-tar and its constituents 
are described in chap. ii., which contains con- 
cise accounts of the crowd of compounds 
which have been already detected in this 
complex mixture, and the mere names of 
which take up three pages (25-27). The 
more important bodies, such as benzene, 
naphthalene, anthracene, and carbolic acid, 
are described with a proportionately greater 
degree of fullness. Chap. iii. contains 
a brief digest of the facts concerning the 
direct utilisation of undistilled coal-tar in the 
making of gas, the preservation and water- 
proofing of building materials, the preparation 


of asphalt, the treatment of roofing-felt, the 





manufacture of lamp-black, and the consolida- 
tion of patent fuel. The title of the next 
chapter (iv.) shows that here commences the 
detailed description and discussion of the 
actual treatment of coal-tar by distillation—it 
is “ The First Distillation of Coal-tar.” Here 
we see a picture of the first rough fractional 
separation of its constituents into great groups; 
and then in the seven succeeding chapters we 
learn all about the properties of “ pitch,” 
“ anthracene oil,’’ “‘ creasote oil,” ‘*‘ carbolic 
acid,” ‘ anthracene,” “light oil and first 
runnings,” ‘ benzol and naphtha,’ and 
“ammoniacal liquor.” All through these 
chapters we are presented by Dr. Lunge not 
merely with the history and developments of 
processes and apparatus, but with the applica- 
tions of the various products and with the 
best modes of determining their amounts and 
values, 

In concluding this too brief notice we 
cannot refrain from congratulating Dr. Lunge 
on the remarkably interesting and instructive 
treatise which he has given to the manu- 
facturing world so soon after the completion 
of his standard work on Sulphuric Acid and 
Alkali, The position of Engiand with regard 
to the output of coal and the utilisation of 
coal-tar renders a trustworthy résumé like 
that under review of particular importance to 
this country. A. H. Cuurcn. 








SOME MATHEMATICAL BOOKS. 


A Treatise on the Theory of Determinants, 
With Graduated Sets of Exercises for Use in 
Colleges and Schools. By Thomas Muir. 
(Macmillan.) Mr. Muir is well known by his 
own contributions on determinants to more than 
one of our mathematical journals; and now he 
adds to his previous claims on the favourable 
consideration of mathematicians by bringing 
out a very good résumé of the elementary 
results arrived at by his predecessors in this 
branch of study, and by a concise, but clear, 
statement of the more advanced parts of the sub- 
ject. The scope of the book is entirely limited 
to the algebra of determinants; the student 
will not find here any excursions into the region 
of geometry. We start with an Introduction 
and a chapter on determinants in general, 
extending over more than half of the book, 
which gives in more than one form most, if not 
all, of the important properties, frequent re- 
currence being made to the original definition. 
These chapters are written in such a way that 
no student of any algebraical ability can fail 
to master so much of the theory as comes under 
treatment. The worked-out exercises, and those 
left for the student to solve, afford plenty of 
practice to test his knowledge of the principles of 
the subject. Chap. iii., which occupies one-third 
of the book, gives in a concise form an account 
of continuants, alternants, symmetric deter- 
minants (axisymmetric, persymmetric, and 
others), Skew determinants, of which we have 
Pfaffians, then compound determinants, fol- 
lowed by Jacobians, Wronskiang, and Hessians. 
As we have intimated above, much of the 
author’s work in this direction is already 
known; but he has here summarised his pre- 
vious results and incorporated some other 
matter, and illustrated the whole with a further 
set of excellently chosen examples. Under the 
heading ‘‘ Pfaffians” there is some particularly 
good and suggestive work. We cannot close 
our notice without congratulating Mr. Muir on 
the completion of a task well accomplished, and 
students upon having such a guide and friend 
to direct their early steps in the study of 





determinants. We feel sure that the authoT 
will soon have the pleasant task of preparing a 
new edition for the press, and that he will then 
see his way to still further extending his work, 
Possibly, also, he may feel justified in enlarging 
the interesting historical and bibliographical 
summary which now occupies chap. iv. by 
incorporating therewith the ‘‘ List of Writings 
on Determinants ” which is now difficult of access 
to many students who do not possess copies of 
the Quarterly Journal of Mathematics for 
October 1881. The size of the work is, un- 
fortunately, not well adapted for the long 
formulae which are printed 1n it. 


The Theory of Equations. With an Introduction 
to the Theory of Binary Algebraic Forms. By 
W. Snow Burnside and A. W. Panton, 
(Dublin: University Press.) This joint pro- 
duction of two Fellows of Trinity College, 
Dublin, quite maintains the reputation already 
acquired by writers of the Dublin school as 
exponents of mathematical subjects. The 
theory of equations and tbe allied branches 
treated of here have for a long period held a 
conspicuous place in the college curriculum, 
and it would be difficult to find elsewhere a 
more extensive collection of applications of 
the principles of this branch of study than is 
to be found in the university examination 
papers. Bearing in mind these facts, we ex- 
pected a good work, and our expectation is not 
disappointed. There are in all seventeen 
chapters, and rather more than half of these are 
occupied with the familiar branches which have 
a place in all elementary treatises. We note 
here and there an occasional novelty, with, as 
might be supposed, a very free discussion of 
the biquadratic equation. As preliminary to 
the investigations akin to those given in 
Dr. Salmon’s Higher Algebra, chap. xi. is 
devoted to an elementary sketch of deter- 
minants; and through this gate the student is 
led to chapters on symmetric functions of the 
roots, elimination, covariants and invariants, 
transformations, and the complex variable. This 
last chapter is but a short one; its object is to 
lead up to Cauchy’s theorem as to the number 
of roots of any polynomial comprised within 
a given plane area. The other chapters, the 
titles of which we have given above, present 
results given in the works of Clebsch, Fai de 
Bruno, and Dr. Salmon in an interesting and 
clear manner. There are three historical notes— 
algebraic solution of equations, solution of 
numerical equations, and determinants. ‘These 
do not call for special comment, the last note 
striking us as being rather meagre, and adding 
nothing to what is easily accessible elsewhere. 
A copious supply is given of illustrative and 
well-selected exercises upon all the divisions of 
the work. We consider Messrs. Burnside and 
Panton’s treatise a valuable and suggestive one. 


An Elementary Treatise on Conic Sections. By 
Charles Smith. (Macmillan.) This is an ana- 
lytical treatise on the sections, and we can say of 
it that it is the best elementary work on these 
curves that has come under our notice, A 
student who has mastered its contents is ina 
good position for attacking scholarship papers at 
the universities, and also for completing his 
acquaintance with the subject in Dr. Salmon’s 
book. We have examined nearly the whole of 
the book-work, and like the arrangement and 
matter so much that we have formed the 
verdict pronounced in our opening sentence. 
There is ample store of exercises, and many 
useful examples are worked out in a very 
suggestive manner. <A goodly number of these 
questions, from, we suppose, recent college 
papers, are novel to us; and so the work is 
fresher to us than if we had had to run our eyes 
over the well-known /habitués of text-books on 
this subject. But if the judgment of one who 
has acquired a reputation as a writer of college 
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text-books is a true one, what is the use of prais- 
ing such a work as this, since it will sooner or 
later pass “‘ into the obscurity which is the fate 
uf all academical text-books” ? In the mean- 
time, however, and notwithstanding this verdict, 
we heartily recommend Mr. Smith’s Conics for 
use in the higher forms of our schools, and by 
students generally. - 


A Synopsis of Elementary Results in Pure and 
Applied Mathematics: containing Propositions, 
Formulae, and Methods of Analysis, with 
Abridged Demonstrations. By G.S. Carr. Vol. 
L, Sections VIIL. and IX. (Hodgson.) It is 
not necessary to dwell upon this part at any 
levgth, as we have sufficiently pointed out the 
scope of the work in our previous notices. We 
may state, however, that we consider these 
sections to be as useful as any that have gone 
before them. A handy work of reference, 
such as this, to results in the integral calculus 
must, if its results are thoroughly reliable, 
save students much trouble. The author has 
taken extra pains in getting out these pages, 
and has used, on his own statement, more than 
one method of verifying his formulae. This is 
as it should be, for if the reader cannot depend 
upon the author’s accuracy the book is practi- 
cally worthless. We have come across a few in- 
accuracies, but they are all easily rectifiable, and 
would not cause a student any trouble. We 
hope that the other slips—and doubtless there 
are some—are not more mischievous. Perhaps 
Mr, Carr will supply a list of errata with sub- 
sequent parts of his work. 


Geometrical Exercises for Beginners. By 
Samuel Constable. (Macmillan.) We have 
before received two similar collections of exer- 
cises, which hailed also, as this work does, from 
the Dublin University—viz., McDowell’s Evwer- 
cises and Casey’s Seyuel to Euclid. Mr. Con- 
stable’s work is not so ambitious as those of 
his predecessors in the field. It is addressed 
to junior students, and consists of a good 
collection of exercises, many of which are 
worked out on purely Euclidian lines, and 
others are left, with accompanying texts, to be 
solved by the reader. The proofs may be pro- 
nounced to be, on the whole, neatly put, and 
are likely to be suggestive and useful to the 
young geometer. We have detected but very 
few slight mistakes—a good feature of an ele- 
mentary work. There are five chapters con- 
cerned with, respectively, fundamental proposi- 
tions; loci, with their application to the con- 
struction of triangles; maxima and minima; 
miscellaneous propositions ; and miscellaneous 
examples. We have not been able to detect 
the author’s method in the arrangement of his 
exercises, but the fault may lie with us; other- 
wise, we can commend the book as a handy and 
good one for preparing candidates for many 
examinations. 

Conic Sections Treated Geometrically. By S. 
Holker Haslam and J. Edwards. (Longmans.) 
This is a handy and interesting little book, the 
treatment not at allon the lines of Besant or 
Drew, but more on that of C. Taylor. The 
authors, however, appear to us to be singularly 
ignorant or disingenuous when they write thus: 
““Coaics are here defined as plane loci, and the 
general properties are deduced immediately from 
this definition by the aid of a circle, which we have 
called the Auziliary Circle of a Point, since its 
defiaition includes the cir ole on the transverse axis 
of an ellipse or hyberbola.” 

It is not stated here, nor in the body of the 
work, that this circle is the same as that em- 
ployed by Boscovich, and called by G. Walker 
“the generating circle,” and by Charles Taylor 
“the eccentric circle of the point.” Having had 
our grumble, we are disposed to think that the 
authors’ further application of it to a method of 
plane projection, which they call focal projection, 
1s novel; and we agree with them in thinking it 





simple and powerful. The examples are ranged 
in sections at the end. Some of the figures are 
clumsily drawn, but, on tho whole, the book is 
neatly got up. 


The Great Giant Arithmos: a Most Ele- 
mentary Arithmetic. By Mary Steadman Aldis. 
(Macmillan.) A small book, written in a very 
interesting and able style for small people. 
We have heard objections made to it in some 
quarters, but, for our part, we cannot see the 
force of these complaints; and we believe that 
such a difficult subject as this must always be 
for beginners should, especially at a time 
when so many counter-attractions abound, 
be written in a lively style. We doubt 
not that many a mother or governess will be 
glad to avail herself of the help herein given. 
We need only say that, when the book is care- 
fully gous through, many of the difficulties that 
have to be contended against before the mighty 
giant is overcome will have been surmounted, 
and a good fund of strength acquired in reserve 
for further encounters. The book is put out ni 
very attractive dress, and is calculated to excite 
a thirst for information as to what it is all about. 


American Journal of Mathematics. Vol. IV., 
Nos. 2, 3. (Baltimore.) The whole of No. 
2, and rather more than a third of No. 3, are 
taken up with the famous memoir of the late 
Prof. B. Peirce, entitled ‘* Linear Associative 
Algebra,” originally read before the National 
Academy of Science in Washington, 1870. 
This treatise was previously only accessible to 
mathematicians through a limited number of 
lithographed copies struck off for private circu- 
lation. The editor of the Journal remarks that 
its publication will 
**supply a want which has been long and widely 
felt, and briog within the reach of the general 
mathematical public a work which may almost be 
entitled to take rank as the Principia of the 
philosophical study of the laws of algebraical 
operation,” 


Throughout the work are now interspersed 
addenda and notes by the author’s son, Mr. 
C. 8. Peirce, whose own communications in the 
Journal and elsewhere are well known, and 
have been well received by mathematicians in 
this country. Among the addenda is a note by 
the author on ‘‘ The Cases and Transformations 
of Linear Algebra,” in which he refers to Mr. 
Spottiswoode’s ‘‘fine, generous, and complete 
analysis” of his treatise in his valedictory 
address to the London Mathematical Society 
(Proc., vol. iv., pp. 147-64). He also refers to 
Clifford’s labours, and mentions Clifford’s pro- 
osal of ‘‘the appropriate name of quadrates.” 
e is, however, in error as to the date of this 
suggestion, as it was made at the January 
1871 meeting, and not at the 1870 meeting. 
The other communications in No. 3 are short. 
Two by the editor are entitled ‘‘ On Tcheby- 
cheff's Theory of the Totality of the Prime 
Numbers comprised within Given Limits” (Prof. 
Sylvester lectured in the early part of the 
present session on the theory of numbers) and 
on ‘*The Solution of a Certain Class of Differ- 
ence or Differential Equations.” Prof. Cayley 
also contributes two notes—on ‘‘ The Analytical 
Forms called Trees” and ‘Specimens of a 
Literal Table for binary Quantics, otherwise a 
Partition Table.” Mr. G. W. Hill has a note 
on Hansen’s ‘‘ General Formulae for Perturba- 
tions.” Then follow notelets on ‘Symbols of 
Operation,” Prof. Crofton ; on “Segments made 
on Lines by Curves,” Miss Ladd ; on ‘‘ The Mul- 
tiplication of Cortain Determinants,” Mr. T. 
Muir; on ‘‘ Newton’s Method of Approxima- 
tion,’ Mr. Franklin; simple and uniform 
methods of obtaining Taylor’s, Cayley’s, and 
Lagrange’s series; aid also forms of Rolle's 
theorem, Mr. J. C. Glasham. The Journal, it 
will be seen, is doing excellent and varied 
work, TUCKER. 


A CATALOGUE OF THE SANSKRIT MSS. 
AT PUNA. 


We quote the following from the September 
number of the Indian Antiquary :— 


e a has ee to to Sovenanas 
of Bombay a pro or the ca ing of the 
valuable tiedionsl Banded MSS. in. ~ ion 
of the Dekhan College at Puna, These MSS. have 
been mostly purchased for Government since the 
inauguration in 1868 of Mr. Whitley Stokes’s 
admirable scheme for searching out and purchasing 
or copying rare MSS, The result has been that 
the Dekhan College Library has now obtained 
3,111 MSS., which, with about 550 received from 
the old Sanskrit College, makes a total of about 
3,660 M33. ‘Considering that the Bodleian and 
the Berlin Libraries contain each about 1,500, and 
that even the library of the India Office owns 
only about three thousand MSS.,’ Prof. Keilhorn 
says he ‘cannot be wrong in stating that the 
Dekhan College possesses the largest collection of 
Sanskrit Mss, in the world which is generally 
accessible to scholars. Nor is this collection 
inferior to any other in point of quality; as 
regards the literature of the Jainas, it is admittedly 
unrivalled ; its palm-leaf aud Bhurjapatra MSS, are 
unique ; and the deily increasing applications from 
European and native scholars prove that no im- 
portant work can be published to-day either in 
Kurope or in India without consulting the MSS. of 
the Dekhan College.’ 

**Such a collection is well deserving of a 
thoroughly good catalogue ; and Prof. Keilhorn pro- 
poses ‘ that a certain number of MSS. should, from 
time to time and for a limited period, be sent to 
Europe through the India Office, and that scholars 
who might be willing to assist in the undertaking’ 
should be invited todoso, ‘Certain branches of 
Sanskrit literature should be assigned to such 
scholars as are known to excel in them, and every 
scholar should be made individually responsible for 
his share of the work, and his own name should be 
given on the title-page of the part of the catalogue 
prepared by him.’ Prof. Keilhorn places his own 
services at the disposal of Government to assist in 
the work, and expresses the hope that, within five 
or six years, an excellent catalogue of all the MSS. 
hitherto collected will be completed, and at very 
little expense,” 








SOIENCE NOTES. 


Pror, 0. W. ©. Fucus has contributed to the 
last number of Tschermak’s Mineralogische und 

etrographische Mittheilungen, published in 

ienna, his seventeenth annual report on 
earthquakes and volcanic phenomena. It 
appears from this record (which excludes the 
earthquakes of Japan) that during the year 
1881 there were forty-one earthquakes in 
January, twenty-nine in February, twenty-six 
in March, twenty-four in April, eighteen in 
May, twenty-three in June, seventeen in July, 
fifteen in August, fourteen in September, thir- 
been in October, forty-seven in November, and 
thirty in December, making a total for the year 
of 297. Notwithstanding the care taken in col- 
lecting materials for these reports, it is almost 
impossible to ensure that the lists shall be com- 
plete, inasmuch as earthquakes frequently 
occur in parts of the world from which it is 
difficult to receive regular news. The volcanic 
phenomena of 1881 were neither frequent nor 
violent. Prof. Fuchs records eruptions at 
Mauna Loa, Vesuvius, Etna, the Azores, 
Santorin, the Albay in Luzon, the Serra de 
Azusco in Mexico, and near Mount Idaho, 
U.S.A. Of these eruptions the most important 
was that of Mauna Loa in Hawaii, from which 
vast streams of lava were extruded. 

Pror. A. NeEwron is lecturing this term at 
Cambridge upon ‘‘The Evidence of Evolution 
n the Animal Kingdom.” 

THe family of the late Prof. Balfour, of 
Cambridge, have presented his scientific library 
to the university, for the use of the morphol- 





ogical laboratory. It consists of five hundred 
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volumes, besides more than eleven hundred 
pamphlets bound up into seventy-seven volumes. 
This latter portion is specially valuable, as 
Balfour had taken great pains to collect from 
Journals and Transactions all the most import- 
ant papers in morphology and embryology, and 
to arrange them according to their subjects. 
To-day (October 21) a meeting was to be held 
at Cambridge to take steps to establish in the 
university a memorial of the late professor. 


TuE Cambridge University Press will shortly 
publish a work on the fossils and palaeont- 
ological affinities of the neocomian deposits of 
Upware and Brickhill, by Mr. Walter Keeping, 
illustrated with plates, being the Sedgwick 
prize essay for 1879. 


A NEW edition, rewritten and enlarged, of 
Mr. Lowis D’A. Jackson’s Hydraulic Manual is 
announced for early publication by Messrs. 
Crosby Lockwood and § . The same publishers 
also promise immediately a new edition of Mr. 
Michael Reynolds’ Stationary Engine Driving ; 
and the following scientific and technical works 
in their ‘‘Weale’s Rudimentary Series” :— 
Land Drainage, by Prof. Scott; The Smithy and 
Forge, by W. J. E. Crane ; Details of Machinery, 
by Francis Campin; The Metallurgy of Iron, by 
H. Bauerman, fifth edition; Plumbing, by W. 
P. Buchan, fourth edition; Rudimentary Astro. 
nomy, by the late Rey. R. Main, revised and 
corrected to the present time by W. Thynne 
Lynn; Navigation and Nautical Astronomy, by 
J. R. Young, new edition; The Kitchen and 
Market Garden, compiled by C. W. Shaw; and 
Quantities and Measurements, by Alfred Charles 
Beaton, sixth edition. 


THE new volume in the “ Bibliotheque 
scientifique internationale” (Paris: Germer- 
Bailliere) is L’Urigine des Plantes cultivées, by 
M. de Candolle. Out of about 140,000 known 
species of plants, it appears that mankind 
make use of ouly 300 at most ; and, among other 
things, we learn that the cherry was known 
both in Greece and Italy long before the time 
of Lucullus. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


Pror. Gustav OrrErt, of Madras, who has 
just published his valuable Contributions to the 
History of Southern India, part i., ‘‘ Inscrip- 
tions,” is at present in Germany on leave of 
absence, and will soon pay a visit to Oxford, 
where he was formerly employed in the Bodleian 
Library. 

Mr. J. F. Freer, of the Bombay Civil 
Service, to whom we are indebted for the 
learned editing and translating, in the Indian 
Antiquary, of more than one hundred “ Sanskrit 
and Old Canarese Inscriptions,” has recently 
printed for the Bombay Gazetteer a short, but 
very comprehensive, memoir of the ‘‘ Dynasties 
of the Kanarese District of the Bombay Presi- 
dency, from the Earliest Period to the Muham- 
madan Conquest, A.p. 1318,” deriving his data 
from the large number of inscriptions which 
have passed through his hands during the last 
ten years. Ho has divided his essay into four- 
teen sections, corresponding with as many 
separate dynasties. e recently announced 
that Mr, Fleet has been appointed, for the next 
three years at least, to the special task of pre- 
paring for publication the more important of 
the monumental records in the West and South- 
western parts of India. 


THE Cambridge University Press have ready 
for immediate publication an edition of Cicero 
Pro Kabirio, edited, with notes, Introduction, 
and Appendices, by Mr. W. E. Heitland, of St. 
John’s College. The editor has paid special 
attention to the important constitutional and 
legal questions raised in this speech. The same 
publishers haye also in the press an edition of 





Demosthenes against Androtion and against 
Timocrates, edited, with Introductions and 
English commentary, by the Rev. W. Wayte, 
late Professor of Greek at University College, 
London. 


Herr WEsER, of Leipzig, will issue shortly 
an elaborate work by Rudolf Falb on The 
Land of the Incas in its Importance for 
the Primitive History of Speech and Writing, 
treating of the prehistoric and historic 
antiquities, the religion, mythology, and lan- 
guage, &c., of ancient Peru. 


WE have received the first part of Aizquibel’s 
Diccionario Basco-Espafiol, published by sub- 
scription at Tolosa. The work is well printed 
in folio. It is not a scientific dictionary, but 
an extensive vocabulary, marking dialectic 
differences, and occasionally giving useful 
examples of inflection. It is thus, perhaps, 
more useful than a premature but more 
scientific attempt would have been. 


Dr. A. LUBsen, the compiler of a dictionary 
of Middle-Low-German, has just published 
(Leipzig: Weigel) a Grammar of the same 
dialect, with a chrestomathy, mainly from MS. 
sources, and a short glossary. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


New SuHaxksrere Socrety.—(Friday, Oct, 13.) 


F. J. Fornivaut, Esq., in the Chair.—This was 
the opening meeting of the tenth session of the 
society.—Mies E, H. Hickey read a paper on 
** Julius Caesar.” After touching upon the internal 
evidence for the play’s being Shakspere’s middle- 
period work, Miss Hickey said she failed to see the 
indebtedness to Appian’s Chronicle for act III. 
sc. ii,, which had been brought forward, She noticed 
the relation in which Shakspere stood to Plutarch, 
Englished by North, as wholly different from that in 
which he stood to other originalsof his, Shakspere 
follows Plutarch closely; sometimes, even, his 
wording is almost a metrical arrangement of North’s 
words, and yet the gift given us by Plutarch, pass- 
ing through shakepere, 1s, though the same, not the 
same; the ‘“* pasture of great souls” yields delight 
and nutrition, but we come to Shakspere and receive 
more and greater abundantly. We note specially 
the influence of the Renascence on Shakspere in 
the deep imbuing of his mind with a sense of ‘‘the 
grandeur that was Kome.” Throughout his plays 
we see that he felt how great Kome must have 
been. His imagination seems to have been most 
strongly impressed by Julius Caesar ; several allu- 
sions in other plays than that which bears the 
conqueror’s name point to this. In considering 
the common impression that not orly is Brutus 
the hero of the play, but that Caesar is represented 
in an unheroic light, his speech distigured by 
‘*thrasonical brag,” his mind swayed by super- 
stition, his physical defects brought forward, it 
seemed to Miss Hickey that a good deal of this 
impression arose from our lack ot careful study of 
context and our habit of using a nineteeuth- 
century standard in judging other century develop- 
ment of character and art. Allowing for the 
difference in ideal brought about by three centuries, 
Caesar did not seem to Miss Hickey a braggart. As to 
the superstition, is not Caesar wrought on by his love 
for Calpurnia rather than by regard for her dreams? 
and was not the Knglish betief in Shakspere’s 
day in sympathy with that of the heathen world? 
As to the stress sald to be laid on Caesar's physical 
defects, it is Cassius who lays this stress, and is it 
not a sign of a defect in Cassius’ nature? Does he 
not appear, in his narration to Brutus of Caesar's 
“weakness,” somewhat thick-witted and some- 
what thin-hearted? Caesar is the hero of the play 
because he is the dramatic centre of it, and all 
converges to him, whether in life or death. What 
first sets Brutus apart is his relation to Caesar. Miss 
Hickey analysed the character of Brutus, dwell- 
ing on his nobility and singleness of purpose, and 
pointing out the errors in judgment which bring 
ruin on the cause—that was to him the cause of 
freedom. She compared him with Cassius and 
Antony ; and contrasted Dante’s view of him—in 





——————— 


which he, with Cassius, ranks only next in infamy 

to Judas Iscariot—with the verdict of others, quot- 

ing the passage from ‘‘Casa Guidi Windows” 

which speaks of 

** That dim bust of Brutus, jagged and grand, 
Where Buonarotti pre) am ar tried 

From out the close-clenched marble to demand 

The head of Rome’s sublimest homicide,” 


Miss Hickey considered that it was rather the 
burial of the Republic than her death that was set 
forth here. After all, the interest of “Julius 
Caesar” is not so much the interest of an historical 
drama as of a tragedy. There is a war of principles ; 
but the principles are incarnate, and, if incarnation 
_ in one sense a veiling, in another it is a revela- 
on, 
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FINE ART. 


GREAT SALE of PICTURES, at reduced prices (Engravings, Chromos, 
and Ol phs), hand ly framed, Everyone about to purchase pictures 
should pay a visit, Very suitable for wedding and Chris: 

GEO. REES, 115, Strand, near Waterloo-bridge, 





tmas presents.— 








BRENTANO ON THE SITE OF TROY. 


Troja und Neu-Ilion. Von E. Brentano. 
(Heilbronn: Henninger.) 


WueEn will the war about the walls of Troy 
ever cease? The city has been taken long 
ago; Helen was carried home by her hus- 
band, and the Greeks had it all their own 
way. Why on earth did they not settle the 
dispute finally? For here are we, without 
even the excuse of a Helen to fight for, 
spending our time and labour on this eternal 
conflict. In Greek classical days, the question 
seemed settled. The poets and one of the 
orators gloated over the complete and total 
destruction of the city by their ancestors. 
The modest pretensions of the poor people 
who had occupied the smoking ruins, or 
returned there from their refuge in the moun- 
tains, were no more than an interesting inti- 
mation of the local site. People went to 
sacrifice at the venerable shrine, which claimed 
such remote antiquity; nobody thought of 
raising critical doubts and difficulties, But 
when, in the days, and by the favour, of 
Alexander, and still more of Lysimachus, the 
town rose from obscurity to importance— 
when the inhabitants began to claim ancient 
precedence over their neighbours, and the 
vulgar sentimentality of Roman tourists de- 
manded the usual stock of fabrications from 
local ciceront to fill up the gaps created by 
age and forgetfulness, then the Ilians were 
no longer to remain in undisputed possession 
of their privileges. 

The attack came from Demetrius, a learned 
man of Skepsis, who, with profound though 
unconscious irony, called his work Tpw:xds 
Sidxoopos. Siuaxoopos indeed! Tpwrx) dua- 
tapagis would have been nearer the mark. 
Since that day the controversy has never 
ceased ; nor is it likely to cease when the 
several combatants have taken to attack- 
ing the moral character of their opponents. 
Demetrius began it, by attributing personal 
bias to Hellanicus, the main ancient authority 
who flatly contradicted him. But he has 
been paid off in his own coin; and the party 
of Hellanicus freely denounce the Skepsian 
as an envious pedant, a jealous neighbour, a 
narrow-minded archaeologist, who tried to 
defend the claims of Skepsis against those of 
Ilion at any cost. On the other side, Dr. 
Brentano and his party call him a wonder 
of learning and accuracy; while Hellanicus 
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was a silly and random annalist, full of 
blunders and prejudices. As the works of 
each author are irretrievably lost, such a 
controversy is likely to endure till both sides 
are tired out. 

This is quite plain since Dr. Schliemann’s 
discoveries have settled that Hissarlik is the 
only site in that part of the Troad inhabited 
since prehistoric times, and, in fact, the only 

’ possible site for the ancient Troy about which 
Homer sang, if he sang about anything at 
all definite. Even this will not satisfy the 
combatants, and they must carry on their 
battle over the question what the old Greeks 
thought about it—whether they indeed recog- 
nised the Ilians as the occupiers of Troy 
or not. Dr. Brentano goes yet farther; 
and, having committed himself in 1877 to 
the theory that Dr. Schliemann’s researches 
were untrustworthy, and that Hissarlik was 
not a prehistoric site at all, he keeps up a 
continual fire of pamphlets on the subject, 
in which he reiterates his arguments with 
wearisome pertinacity. In this last he is 
delighted to find an ally in Prof. Jebb. 
But Dr. Brentano seems to have been in 
such a hurry to have his pamphlet ready as a 
counterblast to Dr. Schliemann’s address at 
Frankfort, where it was circulated among 
the assembly with unenviable taste, that he 
has not taken the trouble to follow the course 
of the controversy in England. As my reply 
to Prof. Jebb’s article, also printed in the 
Hellenie Journal, was unknown to him, I 
need not discuss his arguments, most of 
which are there answered beforehand. He 
will find that Prof. Jebb’s arguments, which 
he considered final, and as having “sobered ”’ 
the other side, have not yet allayed, and are 
not likely to allay, the controversy. The old 
habit of confusing the fofal with the jinal 
destruction of Troy, and of quoting the 
exaggerations of poets and rhetors against 
historical facts, re-appear in his tract in their 
most exaggerated form. In this tpis xpayfy 
he produces but one new argument, or rather 
assertion, that the Augustan and post-Augustan 
writers had acknowledged the validity of 
Demetrius and Strabo’s arguments, and had 
abandoned the belief in the claims of New 
Ilion. I will only here cite an opposing 
authority of far greater weight—Friedlinder 
—who knows this Latin literature better than 
any other living man, and who asserts 
(Sittengesch. Roms, ii. 122 sq.) that there 
is no trace in it of any adoption of Strabo’s 
paradox, except one passage in Lucan. 

There is, indeed, little chance of converting 
so extreme—we may almost say, so blind— 
a partisan as Dr. Brentano. Thus he con- 
siders any statement of Hellanicus as ipso 
facto suspicious. “ Die Glaubwiirdigkeit dieser 
angabe ist indess zweifelhaft, da sie dem 
anschein nach von Hellanicus herriihrt” 
(!! p. 41, note). A passage of Ennius, which 
awkwardly and flatly contradicts his theory is 
“stark rhetorisch gefirbt. Sie hat ohne 
Zweifel eine politische Tendenz” (p. 57, note). 
And yet Lucan’s bombast is cited as historical 
evidence. So, again (p. 38), ‘‘nun berichtet 
aber auch Strabon ausdriicklich,” that the 
old site was avoided. In the foot-note we 
find Strabo’s expression eixadlovar dé (oi 
veotepor)! This sort of handling of authori- 
ties will never carry conviction. 





It is earnestly to be wished that attacks on 
the moral character and veracity of the other 
side should at least be confined to Strabo, 
Demetrius, Hellanicus, and other such ancient 
personages. The tendency of Dr. Brentano, 
and of perhaps other combatants in the fray, is to 
pass from ancient to contemporary opponents, 
and to insinuate that the alleged crimes of 
the former are reproduced in their successors. 
The sooner respectable scholars leave the field 
when this sort of fight begins, the better. 
As I have said, until he reads my reply in the 
Hellenic Journal, and answers it, his argu- 
ments are out of date; but, in illustration of 
the total ruin of a city being compatible with 
its continued historical life, I must thank 
him for having afforded me a fresh instance. 
Orosius and St. Augustin (and Appian) de- 
scribe (after Livy) the treatment of Ilion by 
Fimbria. The one says, ‘‘Ipsam urbem 
Ilium, antiquam illam Romae parentem, 
funditus caede incendioque delevit;” the 
other, “Urbem totam cunctosque in ea 
homines incendio concremavit ;” and yet 
Orosius adds, “ Sed eam Sulla continuo refor- 
mavit.”” The obstinate adherence to old sites 
was such that I believe this prompt resettle- 
ment to have taken place almost in every 
case. Iam persuaded the body of Hellenic 
opinion assumed it in the case of Troy. 

J. P. Mawarry. 








THE DESTRUCTION OF CAIRO. 


THouGH saved from present pillage and incen- 
diarism, Cairo is none the less a doomed city. 
Its destruction, instead of being accomplished 
in the rough-and-ready style adopted at Alex- 
andria, will now be performed systematically, 
thoroughly, and yet with more than sufficient 
rapidity. Twenty years ago, Cairo—the Oairo 
of the Kaliphs—was intact, save for the ravages 
of time. Its fairy minarets, its traceried mosques 
and street-fountains, its noble gates, though 
crumbling slowly away in a land where nothing 
is ever done to arrest the progress of decay, 
were more lovely in the pathos of their gradual 
dissolution than they could have been even in 
their prime. Then came Ismail Pasha, and 
with him an era of “improvement”—in other 
words, of travesty and demolition. To Hauss- 
mannise Cairo was his darling ambition. The 
plans for this gigantic act of Vandalism were 
actually drawn and sanctioned; and, but for 
his Highness’s fortunate financial collapse, he 
would undoubtedly have driven miles of yawn- 
ing Boulevards and dozens of formal French 
thoroughfares through the shady and romantic 
labyrinths of his ancient capital. Short of this 
consummation, however, he did what mischief 
he could while his reign lasted. A distinguished 
French writer, whose archaeological enthusiasm 
is as delightful as his literary style, has been at 
some pains of late to go over the ground, note- 
book in hand; and the result is a tolerably 
serious indictment against the late régime. 
The following are a few out of many in- 
stances of ‘‘ embellishment,” ‘‘ restoration,” 
and ‘ repairs.” 

The modern art of embellishment as pursued 
in Cairo is rapid, economical, and startlingly 
effective. For external embellishment, the 
materials are red ochre and whitewash in un- 
limited quantities. Applied in broad alternate 
horizontal bands, this decoration speedily effaces 
every distinction of age and style, and produces 
an indescribable effect. In 1869, when the 
opening of the Suez Canal brought a tide 
of distinguished visitors to Cairo, the beautiful 
and mellow stone-work of more than four 





hundred mosques, minarets, and public build- 
ings was disguised under a coating of this 
absurd livery. For internal embellishment, 
vermilion, cobalt, and emerald-green oil-colours 
are employed. The most delicate and lace-like 
wood-carvings, panels inlaid with geometrical 
patterns of exquisite subtlety and intricacy, and 
wall surfaces encrusted with ornaments of carved 
ivory and enamel disappear beneath thick coats 
of these three colours, and are for ever 
obliterated. 

In works of ‘‘ restoration,” two methods are 
employed. The first and simplest is to entirely 
demolish the ancient structure and then to 
rebuild it in a base imitation-Italian-Gothic 
style. The second is to pull it partly down ; 
to strip the ceiling of its envel wood-work 
and the walls of their precious tiles and 
panellings; then to replace the former with 
cement and stucco, and the latter with slabs 
of polished granite or alabaster. In either 
case, the tiles are sold to tourists and 
bric-d-brac dealers, and the carved wood-work 
comes in usefully to light the workmen’s fires 
when they make their coffee. The mosques of 
Sitteh Zeyneb and El Hassaneyn are among 
those which have been restored according to the 
first method; the mosques of Keyssoon, El 
Moaiyud, and El Yoosefee, or Ezbek, are cited 
as specimens of the second. Even the famous 
tomb-mosque of Kait-Bey, which Mr. Fergusson 
ranks above the Alhambra for elegance and per- 
fection of style, has not wholly escaped patch- 
work restoration of this barbaric kind. Scores 
of the loveliest mosques in Cairo—including 
the noble tomb-mosque of Sultan Hassan, the 
Western mosque of Kl-Ghéree, and Merdinee, 
which is contemporary with Koossoon and 
probably designed by the same architect~are 
falling, or haye fallen, into hopeless ruin. All 
might have been saved by a few cheap and 
timely repairs; but ruin is better than ignorant 
and vulgar restoration. Such ‘‘ repairs” as are 
occasionally executed consist in pane down 
the dilapidated part of a building, and leaving 
the rest to fate. A vast number of beautiful 
minarets have, on this system, been ruthlessly 
truncated, and, in many instances, unneces- 
sarily sacrificed. The city-gates, being more 
solidly built, have, as a rule, escaped better 
than the mosques; but even the gates have 
suffered. The Bab-el-Azhab, the Arab gate 
of the citadel, is reported as having been 
lately smothered by external additions in 
hideous taste; while the safety of the noble 
Bab-ez-Zuweyleh has been seriously imperilled 
by the removal of its massive lintel-stone, and 
the substitution of a wooden beam. This was 
done because the level of the thoroughfare 
immediately under the gateway had to be 
lowered each year on the occasion of the pro- 
cession of Mecca pilgrims, the arch not being 
high enough to allow for the passing of the 
Mahmal, or sacred litter. As the street is not 

aved, it may be conceived how easily it was 
owered and remade when necessary. To spare 
this trifling expense, however, the lintel-stone 
was torn from its place a year or twoago. When 
too late, the authorities were astonished to find 
that the structure overhead was giving way ; 80 
the stone was replaced by a temporary wooden 
beam. About £800 is now required to repair 
the damage; and if that sum is not soon forth- 
coming, the Bab-ez-Zuweyleh will some day 
come down upon the heads of tho passers-by. 
If left to the Egyptian Minister of Public Works, 
whoever he may chance to be, the money will 
in all probability never be forthcoming; in 
which case the gate is doomed. 

Such are a few of tho facts related by M. 
Arthur Rhoné in his series of papers on the 
present condition and future prospects of Cairo 
contributed to the Chronique and Cuzette des 
Beaux-Arts, The latter (of which we learn with 
pleasure that it is to be republished in a tirage 
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&@ part) is enriched with a number of admirable 
sketches of street views, interiors, figures, &c., 
from the poncil of M. Paul Chardin. 

It is earnestly to be hoped that tho late 
troubles, and the decline of French influence in 
Egypt, may not have caused the final dissolu- 
tion of last year’s newly formed Committee for 
the Preservation of the Monuments of Arab Art. 
Many of the native members of that committee, 
including Fehmy-Pasha, are at this moment 
awaiting their trial for treason; but it is diffi- 
cult to believe that some vitality should not 
remain in a body to which Mr. E. T. Rogers, 
M. Ambroise Baudry, M. Jules Bourgoin, and 
M. Arthur Rhoné had lent their active support. 
Unless this society, or a similar one, affiliated 
possibly to our own Society for the Preservation 
of Ancient Monuments, should intervene to 
stay the destructive march of modern Oriental 
progress in Cairo, it may be safely affirmed that 
in twenty-five years’ time it will matter not at 
all whether that beautiful city was burned by 
the rebels, or saved by the British, in 1882. 

AMELIA B, EDWARDS. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE PAINTER PIETER OLAESZ, OF HARLEM. 
Cambridge: Oct. 18, 1882, 

Students of Dutch art are aware that the 
source from which the famous pastoral painter 
Nicolaas Berchem derived his surname is un- 
certain, inasmuch as he was the son of a fatber 
who has been styled in histories and dictionaries 
Pieter Claesz (or Klaasze) Berchem, but who 
styled himself simply Pieter Claesz (for Claeszoon, 
i.e., son of Claes or Nicolaas). Various entries 
have been published by Van der Willigen from 
the registers of Harlem (Les Artistes de Harlem 
1870, pp. 76, 77) relating to the marriage of this 
Pieter Claesz, the births of his children, and his 
death. From these entries we learn that he 
Was married on May 19, 1617, to Geertjen 
Hendricks ; that his wite bore him a daughter 
christened Riekje on March 25, 1618, and a son 
christened Olaes on October 1, 1620 (this 
is no other than Nicolaas Berchem) ; and that 
he was buried on January 1, 1661. In the 
register of deaths he is described as Pieter 
Claesz, painter, and in the invitations to the 
funeral is expressly mentioned as the father of 
Claes Pietersz Berchem. 

Apart from these recently discovered bio- 
graphical facts, our previous knowledge of 
Pieter Claesz rested entirely on the text of 
Houbraken (Grooten Schouburgh, dc., part ii, 
para. 110), whosays that he was a painter, in 
the first instance of fishes, and afterwards of 
small pictures, ‘‘ in which he constantly intro- 
duced a little table with various kinds of 
dessert sweets in a silver bowl or porcelain 
dish, or the like” (‘‘ daar doorgans ein tafeltje 
in kwam met allerhande soort van suikerbanket, 
in a zilyeren schaal of porceleinen schootel, 
enz”’). 

So far as I know, there do not exist in 
— galleries any pictures attributed to the 

nd of the painter thus described, nor does 
his name appear in catalogues. My object is 
to call the attention of students to certain 
works which may, I think, be henceforth 
assigned with something approaching cer- 
tainty to his hand. One example of this 
class is in the Fitzwilliam Museum (no. 
294, bequeathed by Mr. Mesman). It isa 

anel nine inches and a-half high by twelve 
inches broad, and represents a table covered 
with a plain dark-green cloth, on which are 
a shallow embossed silver bowl, gilt on the 
inside and standing on a broad foot, a lemon 
cut in slices, a dessert knife, and a drinking-glass 
lying on its side; the background is dark. It 
is a vigorous and skilful enough little piece of 
still lite, painted with a precise and firm touch, 





thinly in the darke, and with a strong impasto 
in the lights, in a manner nearly allied to 
that of another still-life painter of Harlem, W. 
C. Heda. On the left hand side appear the 
monogram and date, of which a 
facsimile is given in the margin. 
This monogram is not unknown ? 
to the compilers, and has caused 
them some perplexity. It figures ° 
as no. 1419 in part i. of Brulliot, \ 
Dict, des Monogrammes, ed. 1832, ) ¢ : 
and as no. 512 in vol. ii. of Nag- 5 ? 
ler’s Monogrammisten. Brulliot ieicel 
had originally suggested in connexion with it the 
name of Cornelius Poelemberg, to which (as 
being in truth wholly out of the question) he 
afterwards substituted the non-existent one of 
Cornelius Pottenburg; then followed the not 
more fortunate conjectures of Clara Peeters, 
and the animal painter Christophorus Puitlink. 
Finally, Dr. Nagler proposed the name (whence 
derived I know not, as it is not to be found in 
the lists of Houbraken, and is unknown to 
Immerzeel or Kramm) of Jan Pieter Calemans. 
All these conjectures may, I think, be safely 
dismissed, and the name of the obscure still- 
life painter who was Berchem’s father be 
with confidence substituted for them, now we 
know from documents that his regular style and 
signature was Pieter Claesz. The picture at 
the Fitzwilliam Museum corresponds perfectly 
to the unusually precise description of his 
manner which I have quoted above from Hou- 
braken. So, it would seem, does another example 
bearing the same monogram, with the date 
1636, which is in the gallery at Schleissheim, 
and is described by Nagler as representing a 
table on which stands a half-emptied wine-glass, 
with olives, lemons, oysters, and a couple of 
plates. A third picture seen by Brulliot, he 
does not say where, bore, together with the 
same monogram, the date 1648. We thus 
obtain three dates, 1630, 1636, 1648, which are 
perfectly consistent with the career of a painter 
ascertained to have been married in 1617, and 
to have died in 1661. Neither is there any 
other known painter of similar subjects during 
the same period to whom these initials 0. P. or 
P. C. can with reasonable probability be referred. 
I shall be glad if any of your readers, in 
England or abroad, who may have had under 
their observation pictures of the character 
described, and bearing a similar monogram, 
will kindly communicate particulars of them to 
me, in order that something like a full list may 
be compiled of the paintings of this hitherto 
unrecognised master, whose work, if my con- 
jecture as to his identity be as well founded as I 
believe, derives an interest beyond its own from 
his relation to the distinguished name of 
Berchem. SipnEY CoLvIN. 








CHRISTMAS CARDS. 


We have received large packages of Christ- 
mas and New Year cards from two art pub- 
lishers, Messrs. Hildesheimer and Faulkner 
and Messrs. W. A. Mansell and Co. Both 
exemplify the change that has come about in 
these productions within the memory even of 
children. Like Christmas books, Christmas 
cards are now issued for grown-up people. 
They have become a minor branch of art, and 
as such they must be judged. For ourselves, 
we are not glad of the change; but we are 
content to draw consolation from the hope that 
that the present fashion may not be permanent. 
It is, we fancy, of American origin. 

Last August Messrs. Hildesheimer had a com- 
petitive exhibition of designs for Christmas 
cards. They offered prizes to the aggregate 
amount of £5,000, and obtained the services of 
Messrs. Millais, Storey, and Marcus Stone as 


petition, with ladies as judges, for albums and 

other fancy articles into which the cards are to 

be fitted, with £1,000 as prizes. These facts 

will show the extent to which the Christmas 

card fashion has developed. To speak the plain 

truth, we cannot congratulate the publishers 

upon the result of their enterprise. To dispute 

the verdict of the judges would be impertinent, 
even if we had all the materials before us. Woe 
are ready to admit that the original designs 
merited the prizes they have received. But, if 
so, what are we to say of the reproductions? 
The majority of those before us, including 
several of the prize winners, are undeniably 
coarse in execution. In our humble judgment, 
the outlines on the back are often by no means 
the least artistic part. It may be charitably 
supposed that these have not suffered so much 
in the process of indefinite multiplication. That 
process is throughout chromo-lithography. It 
is pleasant to be able to select for praise two 
sets of floral studies by Mrs. M. E. Duffield 
(Nos. 648 and 670), similar subjects by Mdme. 
Victoria Dubourg (709) and Mr. W. G. Sanders 
(797), and a cottage exterior by Mr. George 
Marks (798). This last obtained one of the two 
£100 prizes. All of these are real works of art, 
both in design and in reproduction; but we 
cannot admit that they possess any appropriate- 
ness for the occasion. 

Messrs. Mansell’s cards exhibit much more 
variety in design and also in method of execu- 
tion, though they sometimes fail to satisfy the 
primary definition of a ‘‘ card.” Some are photo- 
graphs, some water-colours, some etchings. 

ut, on the other hand, there is an evident 
attempt in many of them to remind us both of 
the wintry season and of the desires of children 
—the two things that most of us associate with 
Christmas. The etchings, which form a set of 
three, are by Mr. Walter Seymour, and show 
at least that he knows the limitations of his art. 
All represent river scenery, that with an old 
church being the most successful, both in what 
it expresses and what it suggests. The photo- 
graphs are yery good, whether of landscapes or 
of flowers. So also are a series called ‘‘ figure- 
subjects,” consisting of female heads, mostly 
drawn by Mrs. Barnard, after the style popular- 
ised by Mr. Walter Seymour, and printed in 
platinum. The mounts of all of these are 
exceedingly handsome. Our only criticism is 
that the subjects should be stated on them. 
The least successful of all are the comic cards— 
a department which seems to have been worked 
out. It remains to add that Messrs. Mansell 
likewise have an exhibition of Christmas cards 
now open, which contains the productions of 
other publishers. 








LECTURES ON ART. 


At Cambridge this term Prof. Sidney Colvin 
will lecture on ‘‘ The Italian Sculptors of the 
Fifteenth Century,” and Dr. Waldstein on 
‘“‘ Greek Sculpture after Pheidias.” 


Mr. W. M. Conway will deliver on Saturday, 
October 28, at Hampton Court Palace, the first 
of a course of nine lectures on ‘‘ Early Florentine 
Painters ” in connexion with the society for the 
extension of university teaching. The lectures 
will be continued on every Saturday of the 
eight following weeks. In the early part of the 
present year Mr. Conway paid a long visit of 
study to Florence. 


A apy lecturer, Miss Harkness, has just 
finished delivering the first of a series of lectures 
to ladies on Assyrian history and art in the 
Assyrian Gallery of the British Museum. 

On Monday last, October 16, Dr. Joseph 
Anderson, curator of the Museum of the Society 
of Antiquaries of Scotland, began the third of a 
course of lectures on ‘Scotland in Pagan 





judges. They now announce a similar com- 
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connexion with the Rhind Trust. The subjects 
of the six lectures are Bronze age burials, Stone 
circles, culture and civilisation of the Bronze 
age, Stone age burials—the horned cairns, 
chambered cairns of circular form, culture and 
civilisation of the Stone age in Scotland. We 
may add that these lectures, which will doubtless 
be printed in a volume like the two former 
courses, are being fully reported in the Scotsman. 


On Wednesday, October 18, Mr. A. F. 
Brophy delivered the first of a course of lectures 
on “Furniture” at the Technical College, 
Finsbury, in connexion with the Oity and 
Guilds of London Institute. This course, which 
will consist of about forty lectures, to be 
continued every successive Wednesday, begins 
with Egypt and ends with the Georgian period. 
The fee for the whole is only ten shillings, and 
apprentices are admitted at half-price. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Mr. Percy GARDNER, of the British Museum, 
and the new Disney Professor of Archaeology at 
Cambridge, bas in the press a work on The 
Types of Greek Coins. It will be published by 
the Cambridge Press, with sixteen quarto auto- 
type plates containing photographs of coins 
from all parts of the Greek world. 


M. MEISSONIER is said by the Italian papers 
to be at present at Venice working in the 
church of St. Mark. 

THE editor of the Magazine of Art has issued 
a programme of the features which will charac- 
terise the new volume commencing with the 
November part. Among these we notice the 
following :—Prof. Sidney Colvin will contribute 
an article on Dante Rossetti, and articles on 
some painters represented in the Fitzwilliam 
Museum ; a poem by Mr. E. W. Gosse; Mr. 
Austin Dobson will contributea * Ballad of the 
Thrush;” Mr. William Morris, Mr. Grant 
Allen, Miss M. A. Wallace-Dunlop, and others 
will undertake a series of papers on ‘‘ Beauty in 
the Home;” Mr. Basil Champneys will write 
upon “The Great Builders of England;” Mr. 
Cosmo Monkhouse, Mr. H. V. Barnett, and 
others will contribute papers on ‘‘ Art for the 
Practical Workman.” There will also be special 
contributions on ‘‘ Women’s Career in Art,” 
including engraving, china-painting, needle- 
work, tapestry-painting, carving, decoration, 
painting on glass, &c. 

Mr. Georce Scnarr, than whom no better 
authority lives on such subjects, is strongly of 
opinion —indeed, he may be said to have proved 
—that the fine group bought for the National 
Portrait Gallery at the Hamilton sale is not by 
Pantoja de la Cruz, to whom it was assigned in 
the Catalogue, but by the Flemish painter 
Marc Gheeraedts, to whom are attributed three 
other portraits in the Gallery—namely, those of 
“Cecil Lord Burghley,” Ben Jonson’s “Countess 
of Pembroke,” and ‘‘ William Camden” the 
antiquary. Mr. Scharf thinks that the picture 
was sent by James I. as a present to the King 
of Spain, and that hence arose its attribution to 
a Spanish painter. 

Tue Society of British Artists announces 
that the days for receiving pictures intended 
for its winter exhibition are October 30 and 31. 


Mr. Martin Cotnacni’s sixth annual ex- 
hibition of paintings by Continental artists will 
open on —-. - in the Guardi Gallery, in the 
Haymarket. ‘The winter exhibition in the 
— Gallery does not open till the following 
Week. 

THE death is announced of Comte Clement de 
Ris, a well-known writer on art in France. He 
was a constant contributor to the Gazette des 
Beaux-Arts, Only last month we noticed his 
enthusiastic article on Quentin de Latour as 
the pleasantest in the number, 


THE STAGE. 
SHAKSPERIAN COMEDY AT THE LYCEUM. 


Ar the Lyceum Theatre, with “ Much Ado 
about Nothing,” Mr. Irving has made his first 
venture in the region of pure Shaksperian 
comedy. ‘ Hamlet,” and “Macbeth,” and 
“Othello,” and “ Richard the Third,” and 
* Romeo and Juliet” have shown the different 
phases of his art in romance and tragedy ; and 
by the very dignity that he bestowed upon 
Shylock he endowed that also with the colours 
of tragedy. The next thing was to have 
been “ Coriolanus ;” but Mr. Irving has been 
excellently well advised in abandoning that 
choice, and not only because the discovery of 
a Volumnia would have taxed his enterprise 
and his research. In giving us “ Much Ado” 
he has presented a piece well within the com- 
pass of his company’s powers, and has added to 
his own repertory, of which one of the character- 
istics is its range, a réle in which his success 
must bequite unquestioned. He has never done 
anything more complete than his Benedick. 
He plays it with the keenest sense of enjoy- 
ment and appreciation, and with that authority 
of interpretation which comes most readily 
when a man possesses the agreeable conscious- 
ness that the authority will be recognised and 
accepted. The element of satire in the part 
—the conception of a robust humanity boast- 
ing its own strength and swayed, even while 
it boasts, by the lightest of feminine charms 
—is much in his own humour. The chivalry 
of the character suits him, and so does the 
graciousness of the character, and so does its 
quiet and self-analytical wit. He is excel- 
lent in speech and as excellent in bye- 
play. If Beatrice “speaks poignards,’” this 
newest Benedick can look them. In a 
word, Mr. Irving was made for Benedick, or 
Benedick for Mr. Irving. It is seldom that 
a success is so unmistakeable, though, in this 
case, we cannot consider it to be surprising. 
When the public has grown familiar with Mr. 
Irving’s Benedick it is not likely that, during 
the present generation, any other Benedick 
will go down. The character fits him as Rip 
Van Winkle fitted Joseph Jefferson, as Ophelia 
fitted Miss Kate Terry, as Galatea or the 
Squire fitted Mrs. Kendal—as Beatrice fits 
Miss Ellen Terry, we are happy to add. 

For this is certainly the second great 
success of the piece. Nearly all that Miss 
Ellen Terry can do quite perfectly she can do 
in Beatrice. Of all her best notes, only one 
is missing, and that is the note of extreme 
and simple pathos, which she touches best in 
“The Vicar of Wakefield” in the scene of 
good-bye to the children. And the notes not 
within her range are happily absent. She is 
not here called upon for Juliet’s abandonment 
to passion or despair, Beatrice’s seriousness 
is permitted to be half a jest. The sorrows 
she deals with are the sorrows of comedy, and 
she is beset by no perplexities which may not 
be easily removed. Hero’s character she 
requires to have vindicated, and a vindication 
is promptly forthcoming. At other times due 
leisure is allowed her to form a whimsical 
attachment, and to say defiant things bril- 
liantly, and with the utmost good nature. 

So it is that Mr. Irving and Miss Terry 
succeed in their parts entirely. Not one 





} point of importance is lost by either of 





them, and in both the transitions of mood are 
rapid and strongly marked. It is this that 
helps to give vivacity to comedy—the action 
of comedy is often mental action, taking the 
place of a drama’s development of intrigue. A 
criticism of detail on their performance would 
seem to us superfluous. Having tried to 
carefully indicate that, except within certain 
limits, the characters are not exacting, there 
is nothing too tremendous in our praise when 
we say that in the interpretation of these 
characters it would be difficult to put our 
hand on a weak spot. 

The play is generally well performed, 
though not always with quite the wit or 
judgment, quite the matured strength or 
acquired grace, which might perhaps have 
been secured. In some respects even more, 
but in some respects less, keenness of per- 
ception than usual has been displayed in 
the choice of exponents. Mr. Howe’s is a 
most genial presence, and he looks always as 
if the weather had been satisfactory and the 
harvest good; but for the character of 
Antonio, brother of the Governor of Messina, 
it would not have occurred to us to consider 
him peculiarly adapted. Mr. Fernandez as 
the Governor, and father to Hero, is very 
unequal. Often, both by his bearing and his 
habit of the stage, he is fitted for the part’s 
requirements, but for the delivery of length- 
ened addresses of an emotional character— 
such as that which is spoken by Leonato in 
the church—he does not appear to have 
completely qualified himself. In such 
matters he wants, as we conceive it, variety 
of intonation. A monotony attends both 
upon his lamentations and his threats of 
vengeance. Mr. Terriss, on the other hand, 
has never been seen to greater advantage than 
as Don Pedro, a part in which the vigour of 
his manliness is not over-emphasised. He is 
sympathetic and well-bred. Mr. Forbes 
Robertson plays with excellent discretion the 
unthankful part of Claudio—on the whole, one 
of the least attractive of Shakspere’s young 
men, and Shakspere’s young men were rarcly 
very wise. ‘To moderns it may conceivably 
occur that the young gentleman was un- 
necessarily revengeful, as well as unnecessarily 
hasty, when he proposed to denounce his love 
in the place where he was to have married her. 
The scene was hardly in good taste—he might 
have cancelled his engagement after a more 
tranquil fashion. To moderns, also, his im- 
mediate acceptance of a near relative in her 
stead, when the particular fair one on whom 
he had first set his choice had been, as he 
understood, stung to death by his accusations, 
does not altogether commend him. It was 
not, however, within Mr. Forbes Robertson’s 
province to represent him as either more 
sagacious or more tolerant than he actually 
was. With Mr. Robertson’s acting and ap- 
pearance, one likes him as much as it is 
possible to do, and one remembers that 
Ciaudio had the advantage of impulsiveness 
and the disqualification of youth. Mr. Mead, 
an accustomed player of those clocutionary 
parts which have little to do with the 
drama’s action, represents Friar Francis 
with the severe demeanour of a Southern 
ecclesiastic and the ugliness of an ecclesiastic 
painted by Legros. Miss Millward plays 
Hero with distinct intelligence, but with 
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indications of a gentleness and a pliability 
of nature which we should say were almost 
excessive, were it not that the negativeness 
of character they disclose is at least a good 
foil to the positiveness of Beatrice. 

Dogberry and Verges are somehow less 
effective, as a couple, than we have before 
now seen them. Of these two, Dogberry’s 
is especially the speaking part, and Verges’ 
the looking part. But Dogberry, after all, 
must look his part as well as speak it, and 
Mr. Johnson moves in the réle with too much 
alacrity, and his countenance, though heavy 
of make, is not made sufficiently dull of 
understanding. Mr. Calhaem looks Verges 
far more completely. Verges is led by Dog- 
berry, not because Dogberry is wiser, but 
because Dogberry is fussier and Verges more 
infirm. Vergesis the older of the two. That 
he is so is a tradition of the theatre, and it 
is justified by the text. In a word, Dog- 
berry is a satire upon chronic incapacity in 
official place, and Verges is a satire on the 
retention of place by those upon whom 
incapacity has come with age. Dogberry 
bungles with complete self-assurance and 
content; Verges bungles with painful 
conscientiousness, and with fear and tremb- 
ling. He is possessed of an excellent disposi- 
tion not to withhold from the public service 
the last dregs of his senility. 

FrepEricK WEDMORE. 








STAGE NOTES. 


Wer hear that the “Ajax” of Sophocles will be 
acted at Cambridge during the present term. 


At the conclusion of the run of “ Drink” at 
the Adelphi Theatre next month, Mr. Charles 
Warner will, we believe, retire from the theatre 
for a while ; and during hisabsence Mr. Charles 
Reade’s new play, in which there is no part for 
him, will be placed upon the stage. 

Wer understand that a series of sketches of 
the London theatres, by Mr. George Wilman, 
under the title of Play-going London, will 
shortly be published. 





MUSIC. 


CRYSTAL PALACE AND MONDAY 
POPULAR CONCERTS. 


A wew work from the pen of Brahms is 
always sure to arouse the curiosity of musicians, 
for this composer, conscious of his high vocation, 
always writes with a purpose, and all his 
productions bear traces of careful study and 
earnest meditation. He is the champion of 
classic form, and would have us believe that 
instrumental music has not yet reached its 
ultimate stage of development. Brahms has 
slowly, but surely, won a high position, and 
among educated artists he is looked upon as one 
of the most renowned musical figures of the 
present age. The rew concerto in B flat for 
yiano and orchestra, heard for the first time in 
ingland at the Crystal Palace last Saturday, 
is one of his latest and most ambitious efforts. 
His concerto in D minor, an early composition, 
was played here ten years ago. The somewhat 
laboured character of the work, and the difficult 
and unthankful writing for the solo instrument, 
militated against its success either with the 
public or with pianists, and it is very rarely 
performed. The new concerto, with regard to 
the piano part, is worse than the first ; the 
difficulties are enormous, and but few players 
would care to grapple with the risky arpeggios, 





the uncomfortable shakes, and the formid- 
able octave passages which it contains. 
Pianists, of course, expect to find difficulties in 
a concerto. Chopin and Schumann, in works of 
a similar kind, gave plenty of trouble to the solo 
performer; but they had the true secret of 
pianoforte technique, and, in their treatment of 
the solo instrument, studied to write in an 
original, effective, and yet, as concerned the 
player, practicable and interesting manner. A 
composer might at least think of the comfort 
and convenience, if not of the glorification, of 
the pianist. The practical side of art, too, should 
be considered ; exceptional difficulties demand 
exceptional players, and the new Brahms con- 
certo, full of such obstructions, is not likely to 
be often performed. Mr. Oscar Beringer, the 
pianist last Saturday, acquitted himself of his 
task in a most creditable manner. In the first 
movement he was not perhaps at his beet; but 
he gradually warmed to his work, and in the 
scherzo, andante, and allegro finale played with 
marked precision, refinement, and brilliancy. 
The commencement of the first movement with 
a horn solo is decidedly original, though the 
same can scarcely be said of the principal 
themes; they are, however, exceedingly clear 
in rhythm, very melodious, and are subjected 
to some interesting and elaborate treatment. 
A pure and noble spirit breathes through this 
movement, but we miss the fiery force, the 
dramaticenergy, and the powerful contrasts of 
a Beethoven allegro: hence, though the music 
greatly pleases, it does not thoroughly satisfy, 
and, so far as we may venture to speak of it 
from a first hearing, it seems somewhat long. 
A scherzo (for the second movement, though not 
so styled, is a scherzo in reality) is most unusual 
in a concerto; and, as it is the least interesting 
of the four sections, the departure from the 
Mozart form does not seem altogether a happy 
one. The andante is very charming, and 
the finale, in Hungarian style, bright and 
sparkling. Of the four movements, the two 
last are the most effective, and  per- 
haps the most successful. The orchestration 
throughout the work is very effective. The 
concerto occupied forty minutes in performance. 
We shall soon have another opportunity of 
hearing it, for it is to be given at one of the 
Richter Concerts in November at St. James’s 
Hall. The programme included also ‘The 
Voices of the Forest” from ‘‘ Siegfried.” 
The performance was not all that could be 
desired ; but, even with a perfect rendering, the 
music must necessarily lose much of its interest 
and meaning apart from thestage. Mr. Edward 
Lloyd sang in his best style the ‘‘Hymn to 
Happiness” from ‘‘ Lelio,’ and Walther’s 
‘Prize Song” from “ Die Meistersinger.” The 
concert concluded with Beethoyen’s symphony 
in A (No. 7). 

The Monday Popular Concerts have com- 
menced somewhat earlier than usual. The first 
took place last Monday, and, in spite of the 
unfavourable weather, the attendance was good. 
Mr. Chappell, in opening his twenty-fifth 
season, announced no startling novelty, for he 
has learnt by experience that a programme of 
acknowledged masterpieces—such as Brahms’ 
sextett in G@ major, Haydn’s quartett in 
D minor (op. 42), and Mendeissohn’s “ Varia- 
tions sérieuses” for pianoforte—is sure to 
attract, and also to satisfy, the musical public 
which frequents these gatherings. We need not 
discuss the performance of the concerted pieces ; 
they were safe in the hands of such artists as 
Mdme. Norman-Néruda and MM. Ries, Hol- 
lander, Zerbini, Pezze, and Piatti. Malle. 
Janotha, in the Mendelssohn solo, gave 
great satisfaction ; she showed, however, zeal 
rather than discretion in the rate at which she 
took some of the variations. Miss C. Elliot 
was the vocalist, and Mr, Zerbini, as usual, the 
conductor. J. S, SHEDLOCE. 





MISS BRADDON’S CHRISTMAS NOVEL. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


Illustrated with Four Whole-page Engravings, printed 
Separately, on toned paper, and with Eight Half-page 
Engravings worked in the Text, designed by Mr. Henry 
Trench, and engraved by Messrs. Sheeres; Symmons, 
Cooper, Battershell, and Knight, 


FLOWER 


AND | 
WEED: 


AN ORIGINAL NOVEL. 
By the Author of ‘LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET,” &c. 
Being the New Issue of the 


MISLETOE BOUGH. 


Produced in the highest style of Fine-Art Printing, and 
certain to be the best value and the choicest ever attempted. 





POPULAR DRAMATIC NOVELS. 
Now ready, never before published, the New Novels founded 
upon Lord Lytton’s Dramas, price 1s. ; cloth, 1s, 6d. ; 
post-free, 2d. each. 


1.THE LADY OF LYONS. 
2. CARDINAL RICHELIEU. 
3. MONEY. 


4. THE HAPPY MAN. 
By SAMUEL LOVER, 
Author of “‘ Rory O’More,” “Handy Andy,” &¢ 


MISS BRADDON’S ILLUSTRATED 
ARABIAN NIGHTS. 


Superbly Illustrated by Gustave Doré and other Artists, 
and thoroughly Revised by the Author of “ Lady Audley’s 
Secret,” &c. Price 2s.; ornamental cover, cloth gilt, 
bevelled edges, 3s. 6d. 


POEMS BY A NEWSPAPER EDITOR. 
Immediately, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, price 5s.; post-free, 5s. 6d. 


HOMESPUN YARNS. By Edwin Coller, 
many years of the “‘ Essex Weckly News.” 
Contents. 
Black Sir Ralph: an Essex Margery’s Valentine 
Legend Glenmorven 
Bessie and I In the Good Old Times 
An Autumn Evening’s Dream Mrs. Jones’s Lodger 
Sir Rupert A Rogue and a Vagabond 
Not in the Programme The Land of Gold 
Slain at Colchester Sal Parker’s Ghost 
Bodgy | ‘Told at the Falcon 


CHEAP UNIFORM EDITION OF MR. ST. JOHN’S 
NOVELS. 














Price 2s.; cloth, 2s, 6d.; never before published. 


MY BEAUTIFUL DAUGHTER: a Novel. 
By PERCY B. ST. JOHN, Author of “The Arctic 
Crusoe,” &c. 

Also ready, by same Author, uniform, 
Arctic Crusoe Sailor Crusoe’ 
Snow Ship Young Buccaneer 
Mr. St. John’s other Novels will follow in due course. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “A LUMP OF COAL,” &c. 
Price One Shilling. 


THE CHRISTMAS HAMPER. 


* Full of the jolliest of good cheer.” 


ADMIRABLE GIFT-BOOKS. 
THE BEST GIFT-BOOK FOR GIRLS. 


Entirely New Edition. Dlustrated with upwards of 250 
New and Original Engravings. Complete Repository of 
Amusements, Studies, and Employments. 


Price 6s., extra cloth, richly gilt side, back, and edges. 


THE GIRLS’ OWN BOOK. 


THE BEST GIFT-BOOK FOR BOYS. 
Entirely New Edition. Illustrated with 500 Descriptive 








and Original Engravings: comprising —1. Science.—2. 
Drawing.—3. Painting.—4. Constructive Wonders.—5. Rural 
Affairs.—6. Wild and Domesticated Animals.—7. Outdoor 


Sports and Indoor Pastimes.—8. Repertory of Home Amusc- 
ments and Healthful Recreations. 


Price 5s., extra cloth, gilt edges, side, and back. 


THE BOYS’ OWN TREASURY. 


MOST DELIGHTFUL GIFT-BOOK. 

Entirely New Edition, Illustrated with several hundred 
Engravings by eminent Artists. Written by GEORGE 
AUGUSTUS SALA and other Authors. 

Price 3s. 6d., cloth gilt. 


THE BOYS’ BIRTHDAY BOOK. 
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